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ABSTRACT 

The conference provided the medium within which the 
views and recommendations of outstanding authorities among teachers, 
administrators, and college personnel could be formulated and 
disseminated to the profession concerning what kinds of schools this 
nation needs for the education of children from two to adulthood. In 
the first speech, Richard L. Foster analyzes institutional 
structures, program and curriculum patterns, teaching methods, and 
human relationships that militate against the full measure of 
individual development that should characterize the schools. Milly 
Cowles pictures the kinds of schooling needed for infants: Charles A. 
Blackman, for later childhood; Donald H. Eichhorn, for the emerging 
adolescent; and Mark Shedd, for the adolescent and young adult. Jack 
R. Frymier puts it all together for a total program of education for 
tomorrow — ages two to young adulthood. William M. Alexander 
discusses ways in which school systems should work with their 
individual communities to bring about the schools of the future and 
details the processes that will involve all concerned persons in the 
community in the development of the kinds of schools needed now. 
(Author/ EA) 
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Preface 

J. Golen Soylor 



Throughout its existence the Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development has established a number of work 
groups, designated variously as commissions, committees, or councils, 
to plan programs for carr> ing forward the objectivef of the organization. 
In 1954 the Council on Secondary Education was created to identify 
problems and issues in tiie education of adolescents and to propose 
programs that would help the profession solve those problems; in I960 
the Council on Elementary Education, a similar group, was established. 
Then in 1969 the Board of Directors established the Council on Early 
Childhood Education and the Council on the Emerging Adolescent 
Learner. Moreover, the Board recommended that these four Councils 
form a coordinating group that would foster a cooperative and inte- 
grated approacii to the development and dissemination of lecommenda- 
tions that seek to improve tlie quality of education provided children 
and youth at all lex/Is of maturation. Hence, was born the Council on 
Continuous Education. 

The Council on Continuous Education is composed of the chairmen 
of the four earlier Councils. It held an organizational meeting in 1969, 
and then Ix-gan planning its activities and program in 1970. In examin- 
ing the mission and work of each component Council, the group decided 
that a major endeavor of the coordinating group should be to formulate 
and disseminate to the profession a broad, visionary conception of what 
kinds of schools this nation needs for the education of children from 
two to three years of age to the attainment of young adulthood. It 
decided to seek the views and recommendations of outstanding authori- 
ties among teachers, administrators, and college personnel who had 
already demonstrated an unshakable and enduring faith in the schools, 
yet who knew that we need even Ix-ttcr schools in the 1970*s if this 
nation is to meet the challenges of the decades ahead. A conference, 
national in scope, seemed to be an appropriate vehicle to obtain these 
views, recommendations, and counsel. 

The conference was held in Chicago on October 28-30, 1971. In 
presenting to the profession this set of papers, the Council on Continu- 
ous Education believes that the report makes available a large body of 
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rhoui:lu. sets of recommendations, and visions of what ought to be that 
will help teachers, administrators, and parents of our many communities 
develop better proi^rams of education. The treatment is not inclusive — 
even more ideas and projX)sals are needed — but those presented here 
are sound, forward Im^king, and feasible for providing the kinds of 
schools at all four levcU of maturit>- needed in the future — NOW. 

The first address was by Richard L. Foster, Superintendent of 
Schools in Ikrkeley, California. He was asked to make a critical analysis 
of the present situation in our sch(X)ls, ro enable all of us to see our 
problems in the large, to be as sensitive as possible to what docs need 
to be done NOW. He was selected to do this job because the planning 
group knew that his point of view about education and schooling is 
one that coincides with the Ix-st thought among educational philosophers, 
parents, and curriculum workers, administrators, and teachers as to the 
fundamental goals of formal education in this country. 

Then five {K-rsons wlu) have long provided evidence of their ability 
to dream dreams about the future direction of the schools in this nation 
presented pajK-rs on the kinds of schools we need in the future — NOW 
at the early childhood level of maturity, at the later childhood level, at 
the emerging adolescent level, and at the adolescent and young adult- 
hooii level (for IS- and 19-year-olds no longer should be labeled 
adolescents — they are young adults). Moreover, all five of the authori- 
ties not only have written and sjx)ken alx)ut the schools of the future, 
they have worked in one way or another to develop such schools in 
selected communities. They are not just "armchair** visionaries, which 
is one criterion we sought in our Sjx-akers, but practitioners who have 
"gotten their hands dirty" in actually trj'ing to develop a school for 
tomorrow — NOW^. 

Milly Cowles. of the University or South Carolina, pictures the 
kinds of schooling needed for infants; Charles A. Blackman, Michigan 
State University, for later childhood; Donald Eichhorn, Assistant Super- 
intendent, Upper St. Clair Public Schools in Pennsylvania, for the 
emerging adolescent; and Mark Shedd, at the time Su|')erintendent of 
Sch(K)ls in Philadelphia, for the adolescent and young adult. Then Jrck 
R. Frymier, Ohio State University., brings it all together for a total 
program of education for tomornw — NOW, ages two or three to young 
adulthood. 

Finally, the Council recognized that we could best tssist schools 
throughout the nation by having an outstanding authority discuss the 
ways in which school systems should work within their individual com- 
munities to bring alx)ut these kinds of schools — NOW. William M. 
Alexander, University of Florida, presents in broad sweep as well as in 
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detail the processes that will involve all concerned j>crsons in the com- 
munit)- in the development of the kinds of schools we need NOW. 

In addition to consideration of these plans ard recommendations 
for the scluK)! of the future, a major portion of the conference was de- 
v(;ted to presentations by representatives of ten sch<x)l systems through- 
out the United States who are \vorkin<; strenuously to develop the school 
of the future — ^NOW. Staff memkrs from the Edgewood Independent 
Sch(K)l District in San Antonio and the Winnetka. IJinois, Public 
Nursery Schools descrilxd and analyzed exemplar)' programs for infants 
and youni; children; similarly staff jK-rsonnei from the Chicago Public 
Sch(X)ls and the Fetleration of Independent Community Schools of 
Milwaukee presented examples of good programs for the older child. 
Representatives of the Decatur. Alabama, City Schools described their 
widely acclaimed mitldle school, and the principal and director of 
instruction of the highly innovative program at Adams High School, 
Fortlantl. Oregon, discussed and analyzed it and the problems inherent 
in developing Ix-tter programs for adolescents and young adults. 

Rej>rerentatives of four sc1kk)1 systems were asked to present the 
organiziition and methods of curriculum development they have estab- 
lished for carrying on curriculum renewal. These schools have programs 
for curriculum planning that exemplify very well the concepts and 
principles statecl by Professor Alexander. They are the Ferguson- 
Florissant Reorganized School District of Missouri; the School District 
of New R(Khelle. New York: the Scho{)l System of Gary. Indiana: and 
the Upixr St. C'lir Public Schools of Pennsylvania. 

The Council regrets that it is not feasible to publish these presenta- 
tions. They wc:-. informal, amply Hlustratcd with visuals and materials, 
and lively discussion ensued. But all participants in the conference 
acclaimed these efforts to build sch(X)ls for the future— NOW. It is, 
of course, true that many other school systems have exemplary programs 
that are providing excellent educational opjx^rtunities for their students. 
Unfortunately, we were able to include only these ten m the conference 
program. 
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1 . A Critical Analysis of Our 
Schools 

Richard L Foster 



" afialyz'mg the present situation in our schools, the beliefs, 
the value '^f-ystcw. and the viewpoints of the diagnostician are very 
important. Ivan lUich's analysis differs greatly from Sidney Hook's: 
Charles Sil hern/an s from Hywau Rickovcrs: Mayor Frank Rizzo from 
Mark Shcdd's, For our analysis, the Council selected one of the most 
highly regarded tn embers of ASCD, For years, in addresses at the 
annual conference, at numerous state and regional conferences, at 
institutes^ at school u orkshops, and in the select inner circles of high 
level government and agency planning committees and task forces, 
Richard Foster has been an outstanding s pokes n\m for the principles 
and concepts of humaneness in schooling, and for schools that seek to 
cultivate the potentialities and cnativeness of each person. 

He speaks for and seeks tc administer the kinds of schools that 
fully respect the human dignity of every person concerned with edu- 
cation — the students, the teachers, the administrators, other staff mem- 
bers, and the parents. Schools are institutions for human development, 
not the guardians of status qunism. 

His analysis of the present status of school education throughout 
the country is po/nfed, sharp, and disturbing. He lays hare what he 
considers to be the shortcomings of so many of our schools — short- 
comings in terms of the kind oj education the children and youth of 
America need if each of them is to be the beneficiary of the historic 
"American dream" so nobly envisioned by our forefathers.. Primarily, 
his analy us points out institutional structures, program and curriculum 
patterns, teaching methods, and human relationships that militate 
against the full measure of individual development that ought to 
characterize our schools. 

He laid out demanding challenges to the six speakers who then 
presented plans that hold the promise of providing the kind of schools 
Dr, Foster also envisions. It is quite remarkable, yet indicative of the 
unanimity of thinking among many of us on the nature of good school- 
ing, that the six other speakers, although they hac. not had a copy of 

1 
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Dr. Fosters address m advance, presented papers that deal intb the 
same general sa of problems and conditions, and oljcr the kinds of 
solutions for which he pleads. — ]GS 

About four or five years ago, the U.S. Office of Education 
selected ten of us to look ar American education, with a grant of 
$1,000,000 a year for two years, and said we could do anything we 
wished to do — just so long as, when we finished the project, we would 
make some recommendations on teacher education and what is being 
done for the disadvantaged in America. The group was made up of 
eight college professors and two public school men/and I thought that 
was a good proportion. 

A Look at American Schools 

We visited several American cities. In each city, on the first day 
we met with the establishment. We talked with the superintendent. 
We talked with board members in some cases. We talked with 
assistants and principals and teachers. They told us about the beauty 
of life. On the second day we went out into the poor community and 
spent that day learning from the Blacks and the Chicanos and, in some 
cases, Puerto Ricans and Cubans what was really happening. On the 
third day we tried to meet with the university people in that area to 
attempt to put together all that we had learned. 

At the end of the two years, the U.S. Office of Education offered 
us another Si ,000,000, and we turned it down. I do not know any other 
group chat has ever done that. We said we had develojx^d our films 
and written our book, and we did not need another year. 

I want to share with you some things I saw then and some things 
I sec as I travel the country now, I look at schools today and I find 
people terribly overworked and unappreciated. I am talking about all 
of us. When I talk about teachers I talking about teachers and 
administrators, because my definition of an administrator is a teacher 
on a special temporary assignment. 

I see people just goin*: through the motions, trying to do well what 
they do, but very tired; and the more urban the school district the more 
tired they are. It used to be that they started to mark off the days left 
in the school year after passing the first 100. I find schools now in 
which teachers are marking them off from day one — a "We survived 
another day" concept. 

Also, in my judgment, the schools are horribly underfinanced. I 
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have estimated that to provide the kind of education I tiiink is necessary 
costs about S2.5()() to S3,0()() per child jxrr year. I have a suggestion 
for a solution to this dilemma; I want to turn American life around — 
I want tlie military to have the property tax, and I want school districts 
to have the income tax. This is a very simple matter and could be 
handled easily; then any time the military leaders wanted to build a 
battleship, rhey would go to the jxople for a two-thirds majority vote 
to decide whether they would be authorized to do it or not. 

W^e laugh at this idea as though it is not possible, bur it is just 
historic that we decide that military needs are moic important so we 
give them a higher priority. The rejoinder is that rhe military cannot 
wait that long. And I always reply, "Neither can a llrst grader. He has 
only one chance in the first grade and you always have another chance 
to fight in another war; so you really can postpone the battlesiiip or the 
j>u|Krsonic bomkr for a while, but the first grader cannot postpone his 
or her development." 

I see teachers and administrators who get little pleasure from what 
they are doing. They are reactors rather than creators, and in such a 
situation teaching kc(mes a job. From research we know that when 
this is true, teachers become more militant. Teachers organizations and 
administrative organizations kcome more militant k-cause in militancy 
they get rid of guilt for the fact rhat they hav^• not done anything terribly 
important. But if they can verbalize militancy, it sounds as though some- 
thing is happening. 

That is what I see in so many places, in many different forms. I 
now see contracts k-ing signed prohibiting more than one hour in a 
faculty meeting per month, and almost prescribing what can go on in 
that faculty meeting. It usually consists of the reading of minutes, and 
somebody talking about something thar is not important so nobody will 
get enthralled with teaching, kcause otherwise someone might stir 
things up and break the whole system. Why is this happening.> 

Why the Present Situation? 

I look at memk-rs of the right wing of America, and I am really 
not angry with them because I try to understand them. They are 
frightened people. In the rush to the suburbs, they are building homes 
now that look as though they have jx)tentials as "gun castles," or are 
built in such a way that a moat could k dredged quickly if it were 
necessary to repulse an enemy. TIK7 find that the first home they build 
in the suburbs does not really satisfy them, kcause they have to go on 
in a kind of ego-compulsive need to collect money; and as they collect 
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the money tlicy have ro spend it. So tliey spend it on a larger home. 

iMany went to the suburbs to get away from Black people; they 
use all kinds of other excuses, but you know that is the real reason. 
They went out on a beautiful Saturday or Sunday afternoon and met a 
real estate man, and the real estate man told them, "This is a beautiful 
suburb. It is a good place to raise kids." He also says it is only 30 
minutes to downtown. He forgot to add, at midnight on Saturday niglit. 
They bought it. 

Poor father treks off at 6:30 or 7 a.m. for an hour and a half drive 
to the city, to a job he may or may not enjoy; he comes home at 7 or 
7:30 p.m., and he is dead. After one or two martinis, he finds 'le still 
has legs and arms; about that time the kids come in and they want to 
use some of his time to read to them or anything else, and he is pooped. 
So motner begins to play a dual role of mother and father — not healthy 
for either of them or for the kids. 

Periodically, though, he has to assert his manliness, and where is 
a goo'l place in the suburbs to assert your manliness.^ It is called a 
school board meeting. Mother drags him off once or twice a year to a 
meeting. As they arrive, mother primes him to give his yearly speech. 
He gets up in the meeting, and in his own way he talks about the fact 
that schools lack discipline; that they are not teaching the fundamentals; 
and that they are giving the kids too much freedom. He urges the school 
board to save America. He sits down. MoAer pats him firmly on the 
arm, back, or appropriate places, and he goes back into quiescence for 
the next six months. In the meantime, teachers are hearing such things, 
but they are not recognizing the cultural manifestations of what is hap- 
pening to that poor guy. 

Let us move to the members of the radical left. They are the new 
authoritarians in A nerica. They have a low level of belief in training. 
They actually believe that if you declare by vote that east is west, the 
world will turn. In most cases they are pre-Coj>ernican man. They 
Ixriieve the world revolves around them, and they have decided that no 
compromise or synthesis is possible, that compromise is a dirty word. 

A group of them were talking community control one day. I lis- 
tened for a long time to their demand for community control. Finally 
I said, "Let me see if I understand you correctly. Orinda is the first 
wealthy suburb outside the city. If Orinda citizens decide to be segre- 
gationists, racists, separatists, and that is what the community wants, 
you are in favor of that, because that is community control." They said, 
"No, we would stop them from doing that." I said, "Well, you don't 
really mean community control. Your control is what you are really 
asking for." 
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Thc} also bay that all institutions arc bad. Ifwchavc an inbtitution, 
they say. it is Jogically bad, and if we would just destroy it we would set 
up a new institution that would Ik- good. They come to the belief that 
they do not need schools because somehow or other, by osmotic condi- 
tions, outside learning will take place. 

Some teachers on the urban scene try to Ix-come the new radicals 
because they believe that kids will suddenly love tiicm if they can just 
come on with the garb, the apix-arance, the sitting-on-rhe-floor-with- 
your-legs-crossed routine. It is fun to watch them, with th^- beads around 
their necks and whatever else is needed. They find me difiiculr ro under- 
stand since, because of them, as superintendenr of schools in Berkeley I 
always wear a suit. I almost always wear a white shirt, and they cannot 
figure out how I fit in. It is very tantalizing for them. 

Arthur Schlesinger said that there would always be the:e extremes, 
but that what we need in terms of American life is the vital center. I 
am sorry to report that ar present it seems to me that the vital center is 
terribly confused. It is suffering from a condition which in psychological 
terms is called abulia — the inability to make a move or a decision. As I 
see it, that is the condition that has grippal teachers; it leaves them in 
a state oif low thrill. 

I do not think we are going to get much help from outside in 
solving these problems. I really believe the political leaders now in 
control do not have any faith in professors, students, or educators; or, 
if they do, they change their minds each week in a new pronoi:ncement. 
As a result we never know which side we are getting up on. Thc solu- 
tion, I regret to report, is going to have to come from the profession 
because I do not think it is going to come from out.^^ide. 

Problems Within the Schools Themselves 

A major problem within schools is that, regardless of what is done 
for promoting achievement in thc system, middle class students achieve 
on whatever tests are used, but poor students historically get wiped 
out — and "poor" usually correlates highly with Black and Chicano in 
some parts of the country. What we continually see is that we are 
achieving slightly better today than we did five or ten years ago, but 
the culture is moving so fast that poor students are getting poorer as 
a result. We have never delivered the human skills or the academic 
skills to some 50 to 60 jx:rcenr of our children. So I would urge you 
to examine all the things that people say they are doing but which do 
not deliver those skills 

I have hired teachers for years on the basis of the be research 
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available, but I gucs . the best research yields about u 16 . er-ent pre- 
diction factor^and that is not very good. Ryans' ten-year si ndicated 
the importan'Jc of warm, loving, and affectionate people, '. -csslike, 
and so on — we have been hiring on that basis. One things 
happens to those warm, loving, affectionate people, if n.y warm 
enough they do not stay; or, if they stay, within five year= they seem to 
lose their warmth. I call that the "condition of the tei^chers' room." 

We also have hired principals on the basis of the research. We 
look fo/ philosophical people who have broad, comprehensive under- 
standing of what IS happening, who can penetrate a problem regarding 
Amerif an education, who are psychologically less rigid; but we find that, 
after four or five years of bemg pnacipals, they have reached the green 
fertile valley and generally do not 'want to be disturbed. The urge for 
security comes into play, and there is a great concern about "What would 
happen ro me if I lost this job?" I just want to say that if you haven't 
lo."t a job you haven't done anything. 

J was present at a ceremony at which awards were given to super- 
inrendents wh.- had been on the same job for 30 years, 25 years, and 
20 )'ears. I sa: through it because I was to give the speech; and when I 
staited I asked, just kiddingly, "Why did you reward the enemy?" They 
dia not quite understand for a couple of minutes what I was driving at, 
but they will, f won't be invited back, but that is all right. 

Majbe half a dozen years ago, I attended an ASCD meeting in 
Chicago with the national curriculum makers. It was a small group. 
The national curriculum makers had called us together because they 
had put out beautiful packages of materials. They were "teacher-proof" 
materials — that was how they described the materials. When these 
materials v/ere sent out to schools, they got messed up. "Can you teH 
us why?" And I tt)ld them why. I said, "There are no teacher-proor 
inatenais. You forgot all that personal consultation you gave in d 
development of such materials. You forgot all those human beings y( i 
worked with in thi t tender way to make it go. All you sent out was 
that written junk. Teachers can mess up a}?y such material that you can 
send out." 

We use ter.cher aides because the literature has been replete with 
statements that they would solve America's school problems. It took 
us three years to get teacher aides to make any difference in the live<; of 
students. In the first two years, those classes which had teacher aides 
achieved less than the ones that did not have them. 1 he students liked 
school less and were less interested in going to school if they had aides 
in tne classroom. 

We have learned from this experience. We made a historic mis- 
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rake: the only encounter which the averai»e middle class white or Black 
teacher has ever had with the poor was with a maid; so when we gave 
these teachers an aide, they had an additional maid in the classroom. 
They usually assigned that maid to the students who were having the 
most difficulty in learning. The poorest prepared teacher was helping 
the students who needed help the most, and it didn't work. 

A couple of summers ago we looked at the NDEA Title 1 1 insti- 
tutes. Two things became apparent about people who went to NDEA 
institutes. First, the institute had no more effect on them than did a 
college class taken in the summertime, and I won't mention how effec- 
tive I think that is. Second, we found that, in general, if teachers came 
up with any good ideas, they got wiped out when they returned home 
because they were a threiu to the rest of the institution. 

In this vein on teachers and educational change, I have noticed 
that the literature on team teaching has decreased. Five or ten years ago 
we thought that if we just adopted team teaching that would solve our 
problems. We have now learned that two teachers together can mess 
up mate*'ial at a geometric ratio, so team teaching has disappeared from 
the literature. 

Performance contracts will go the same route. They are the sim- 
plistic lie of the present, generally used by people who then do not have 
the need to think, because they have a simplistic ansv/er. If we just 
turned the schools over to a company under a performance contract, they 
say, that would solve all the problems. I predict that Texarkana will not 
be the only place that will either teach for the test or mess up the test 
before we face up to the difficulties. 

The performance contract is a new method to cheat poor kids, 
bec.iuse the poor kids are the ones who will not receive that personal 
attention so necessary for learning. Middle class white kids will achieve 
whatever the change, because they are school acculturated, but they may 
decide to drop out and not come back. 

One of my good friends receivc'd a grant from the Ford Foundation 
to train outside cvtalysts. They were to be trained to enter a school and. 
with a little bit of money and some ideas, change the schools. My friend 
gave that up after a number of years, because he found that outside 
catalysts made no difference. Then he started to train inside catalysts, 
and he decided to give that up, too. The catalysts, outside or inside, just 
did not seem to make die difference one would be looking for. 

I could keep going with examples. Under Title II of ESEA some 
school systems set up a model library; but when you look around the 
district to sec if there was any kind of influence on the library program, 
you see no change. Title III, ESEA, innovaMons — we coined the word 
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"dissemination," and dissemination means "put out a brochure." I get 
these brochures by the thousands, it seems, and I look at them and say 
to myself, "One more that isn't going to make any^ difference, but what 
beautiful paper." I notice they are using much better art work recently, 
and I am very appreciative of that. 

Our research department checked on innovative practices to find 
out which ones are listed as innovative practices in California. Team 
teaching was one — when school districts were asked what their most 
innovative practice was. usually they listed team teaching. Second was 
teacher aides. Third was tutorial programs. Tiiat is interesting — I 
wonder if they know that it is the one who tutors that grows. 1 am not 
sure they know this, buc that is the finding of research. 

Individually prescribed instruction is another interesting innova- 
tion. Many people tell me that they have individuah'zed their total 
program, and I say, 'That is too bad, because there are some things you 
ought not to individualize. For instance, you cannot get conceptual 
development out of individually prescribed instruction, because it is out 
of questions and interactions th^-t you get conceptual development. So 
that means you have already ruined your social studies and your science 
programs. What are you working on next?" I send them home sweaty 
about the situation. 

Next came interns. I could go down the list with other misguided 
innovations, but I think my point is clear. 

Another problem I see is a kind of dishonesty t.iat is prevalent at 
the present time, and I want to hit it directly. Any urban school district 
that IS not breaking down the achievement of its youngsters — on the 
basis of Anglo youngsters. Black youngsters, Chicano youngsters, Indian 
yv)ungsters, and Asian youngsters — is disguising its problem in order 
not to face it. I know of only two of us in the State of California who 
arc breaking down achievement in this way. Life is much more pleasant 
if you do not do this, and that is one of the problems we need to face. 
In Berkeley, for example, achievement on whatever we measure is above 
the national norm. We could quit there and rest content, and nobody 
would raise a question; but when we analyze the achievement of sub- 
groups in order to face that issue, we find life very different. 

At the mean score of whatever we measure, Asian and Anglo 
students in Berkeley by the eighth grade are achieving about three years 
above the norm, so the average eighth grade Anglo youngster is reading 
at the eleventh grade level. Three quarters of Anglo youngsters are 
achieving above the national norm. We cannot find any difference in 
the achievement of Asians and Anglos. 1 am not talking about ethnicity; 
1 am talking only about achievemen:. 
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Black and Chicano students are achieving at about the sixth grade 
level, or about five years below the Anglo youngsters and tw'o years 
below the norm. This is true not just in Berkeley; it is true in any 
community which is urban and which has large numbers of Black and 
Chicano kids. Incidentally, if there are no Black and Chicano youngsters 
in a community, its children are already deprived because the white 
kids are growing up in isolation, and that makes those students the :nost 
deprived today. 

Most school districts will not face this issue. They face only the 
issues they want to face. Yet some basic beliefs must be discussed. For 
instance, j^ou might decide in an open discussion that you are going to 
take the Shockley approach. Shockley says that he is inferring the con- 
stitutional inferiority of Black people. If that is what you believe, that 
has to be talked about, because you change your instructional program 
based on what you believe. There is a researcher at the University of 
California who believes that Black people learn only on the basis of the 
S-R connectionist theory and cannot learn in terms of Gcstalt theory. 
When I was hired at Berkeley, I fired him from working in the Berkeley 
school system. 

You may believe the Moynihan approach: the reason Black people 
do not achieve is the absence or neglect of the man in the family. You 
should read the book before you come to that conclusion becaU:>e, in my 
opinion, it is a very poor book; but if that expresses your point of view, 
you have to talk about it. 

If you believe in the approach of Title I, ESEA, or compensatory 
education (I call it the plantation system), then that ought to be talked 
about so you know where your educational theory comes from. If you 
believe in the Rosenthal study, Pygvialion hi the Classroom, in regard 
to teacher attitudes and thecfifect of the self-fulfilling hypothesis, it needs 
to be talked about. If you believe Postman, that school is a subversive 
activity, and more subversive in regard to Black and Chicano youngsters, 
it has to be talked about. 

If you believe Art Combs' hypothesis that the self-concept is a 
precursor for learning, then we need to deal with what white people 
have done to Black and Chicano people to make them feel less worthy 
in our culture. All these things need to be talked about, but that is one 
of our real problems. As I see it, America has not been willing to 
address itself to these problems. 

I think there is a totally untapped number of Blacks, Chicanos, 
Asians, and whites who are gifteu, but who have not been recognized 
because they do not have the same kind of giftedness the teacher has in 
mind. And that is a terribly important point. Some of us did not have 
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the giftedncss that some high school teachers had in mind when we 
went to school, either. There were teachers in the high school I attended 
who would die of shock if they knew that I am now a superintendent of 
schools. That was another world. 

While we arc on this matter of differences, we might also consider 
textbooks. In my judgment, textbooks in America are just as racist at 
the present time as they were 10 or 15 years ago. Dick and Jane now 
have black faces, bi^t the content is exactly the same as before. There 
is basically no change. Last year I wrote to many of the textbook pub- 
lishers raising questions about their concepts in history. In general they 
wrote back saying two things: first, we are trying; and second, we don t 
write textbooks just for Berkeley. We have to sell them in Mississippi, 
Georgia, and so on, too. I understood what they were saying, yet I hold 
that among our great problems today are an unwillingness to face the 
issue of what is happening to poor children in America, and an unwill- 
ingness of educational staff members to negotiate where they are going 
on this matter. 

What Bugs the Students? 

What about the students.^ What are they saying to us.^ Last year 
I met onre a month with students representing all of the schools in 
Berkeley, and tried to get them to tell me what they felt were the 
problems. They laid out several that I want to share. 

One complaint, they said, is that in most schools students feel 
useless. They really do not feel that they have any meaningful partici- 
pation. They have caught onto student councils. They have learned 
that the student council is the way the principal gets what he had in 
mind, and they are not buying that in any sense. They are really saying 
to teachers on this point: "You say teachers don't have any power, yet 
you won't share any power with us. We want an option to participate 
or we won't play." 

The youngest age group that has marched on me and the board 
of education has Ixren the sixth grade. A group of sixth graders made 
a series of demands about their school (by the way, that word demand 
is just the new verbiage for a positive request, but many people get 
scared by that particular word) and we were: able to settle their requests 
that particular time. When I reported to my family and friends that the 
sixth grade had marched on us, one of the questions was, "How young 
do you think it will go.'*" My only response was that we have an early 
childhood program starting at the age of two, and anything is possible. 

In schools I visit where nothing is happening, I am interested in 
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looking at kids at about the seventh grade level. These youngsters have 
conformed so beautifully for the first six or seven years; then I look at 
their eyes in the seventh grade and they are dead. We have a project 
which involved some seventh grade youngsters in the suburbs. As the 
two teachers said, we almost have to shock them to get them to turn on 
because they have been so turned off by nonparticipation. 

The students also are saying that the schools are terribly bureau- 
cratic: "You have rules, and you treat those rules as though they were 
ordained in Heaven instead of being laws passed by a Legislature that 
in most cases didn't know what it was doing. And you respond to us 
when we come with questions of whether we can do something or not 
by saying there is a law." 

Our kid,s understand this point, and I think most urban youngsters 
do also. Before some of the decisions on students' rights were rendered 
by the courts, a group of pupils at Berkeley High School put out an 
underground ncws|)aper. When it was distributed, it had in IS point 
type that one word in the English language that blows the minds of 
most people. It sometimes has "mother" in front of it. This time it 
didn't; it had "the war" after it. The principal is a good principal, and 
he asked the youngsters, using Federal Trade Commission language, to 
cease and desist; and the students, without getting angry, said "No! We 
want to continue," He suspended seven of them. 

The parents called me that weekend, saying, "We need to meet 
with you Monday morning." When I met with them, the seven parents 
and the seven students, I learned very quickly an important thing. Four 
of the seven |:)arents were lawyers, and one was the leading constitutional 
lawyer in the Bay area. In the next hour and a half, they proceeded to 
teach nic all tiK background of the constitutional rights of students. 
We negotiated for some 10 hours with the students getting a satisfactory 
solution. 

In general students are saying, "We won't live with your rules 
unless you teach us how to change them and let us participate in that 
change." 

Students arc opposed to any kind of segregation, and they are going 
to give us difficulty on this problem in our society if we do not do away 
with it. 

They do not buy any form of grouping. We tried one year to 
organize our students into programs using IBM cards. They hem, 
punched, and burned IBM cards and threw the whole system into an 
uproar. They were saying, "We don't want to be an IBM card." They 
have no personal prejudice against IBM; it is just one of those processes 
that treat them as other than human beings, and that is one of the 
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things that kids are rejecting. What is going to be the form of an 
educational program that will prompt students to feel that, "If I miss 
school tomorrow somebody is going to be terribly upset that I wasn't 
there, not for ADA purposes in collecting that 70 cents a day, but 
because this school couldn't get along without me".^ 

They are raising questions as to whether counselors are on the side 
of students or on the side of the administration or on nobody's iide. A 
suggestion I made last year almost got me lynched: I suggested that we 
do away with counseling, but that we select a few people and call them 
student advocates and -hat they be fighters for kids. I have come to the 
conclusion that anybody can make out a program, and that no one 
could make any more mistakes than counselors make. Perhaps, if we 
didn't have counselors, teachers would talk to students. Maylx; then 
we would be forced to talk to each other. 

Kids also are saying that they are not sure the credential system 
IS the best way to become a teacher. I think we must consider whether 
the university can stand an alternative system through which people 
may earn a credential. I am proposing at the present time that a select 
number of school districts in California be given the right to provide 
the fourth and fifth years of training instead of the university, and that 
we look at those people who get a degree from the university. We 
would train these people and bring in college professors whenever we 
needed them for the intellectual base they could add, instead of letting 
the professors use us whenever they need to find out what the real world 
IS like. 



The Three Kinds of Schools 

I would like to categorize three kinds of schools. For sharing my 
observations, I have labeled these schools Ix-causc I think they arc 
part of our problems, or maybe part of our solutions. 

Model A— The "Fix the Child" School 

The first kind of school is a Model A or "fix the child" school. 
In this kind of schon], the teachers and administrators knew something 
was wrong, and they concluded that it they could just fix those kids to 
be the kind of kids they had in mind, the school would run well. Thc«c 
schools are very formal. Teachers call each other "Mister," "Miss," or 
"Mrs.," and the principal addresses them in the same manner. When 
the principal or teachers walk down the halls, they do not talk to 
students; they walk by students without saying anything. 
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These schools have a very good, very fat c irriculum guide. It 
usually has three columns to the page, and teachers say to each other, 
"What page are you on in the guide?" One thing you find in these 
schools is consistency. Everybody knows what is going to hapjxrn 
tomorrow and the next day. 

Model B— The Catalytic School 

A second model I would call the Model b or catalytic school. This 
is a change. Teachers in this school knew something was wrong. They 
wanted to do something to improve it, and they a'c working very hard 
on various kinds of in-service programs to see if change can be brought 
about. They are going through sensitivity group training and T-group 
training. They have been to Bethel National Training Laboratory. They 
have worked with Hilda Taba's material and Dick Suchman's materials 
or the Chem Study and Chem Bond courses. They have had the best 
people to try to be of help, and somehow or other it should work; but 
in my judgment it has not worked to make the kinds of changes that are 
necessary. Some of us have spent our lives trying to make this model 
work. We believe in the beauty of people and of teachers and of adminis- 
trators, and we believe that in working with them improvement should 
come about. 

I think there are a couple of problems. For one thing, schools are 
getting too large. There are a massive number of people in these 
schools who are not self-actualizing people, who do not get turned on 
by this particular method. They work very hard to he sure that they 
are the majority rather than the minority, and they are w^illing to let 
those new nuts play around with all that stuff as long as they stay a 
minority and do not infect the majority of the staff. And that is power; 
they put pressure on the principal to be sure what he hires. There is a 
method in most schools, esi>ecially secondary schools, to preserve the 
system; it is called department heads. Department heads tend to hire 
in their own image to be sure they get what they want — colleagues who 
will not outclass them and become the new department head. 

So we found in the Model B schools that improvement should 
occur. We also found that if the school had a charismatic principal, it 
started to move and the plans worked. Then the principal was promoted 
or he left for another job; and a year later the school had regressed into 
a non-catalytic model. 

The catalytic model I think still needs to be worked with. Wc need 
to find ways to put human beings together and keep them excited about 
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the possibility of living with kids, excited by the fact that one of the 
ways in which man becomes eternal is by passing on ideas and possi- 
bilities to other people. 

Model C— Alternative Schools 

The third model is one that some of us are experimenting with at 
present. That is Model C, the possibility of alternative schools. I think 
this model iias its problems, but maybe a part of the solution, too. My 
|X)int of view is that we cannot change a whole school, but perhaps we 
could change a piece of a school. We could find half a dozen teachers 
who wanted to do something, provide them with the funds to do what 
they wanted to do, give them protection, and let them do it. 

As a result, we now are running 15 alternative schools in the 
Berkeley district, four off campus, eleven on campus. In some instances 
we are running three schools on the same campus each with a different 
alternative, each with a different subhead. We think this model has 
possibilities because if gives options for students and options for teachers. 
They both have ciioices for what they want to do. 

We now have seven alternative schools at Berkeley High School. 
When I first suggested that wc might establish some alternative schools 
there, one of the department heads asked me, "If we set up these 
alternatives what is going to happen to me.^" I replied, "You are going 
to have less power, because you are going to have control only over 
tiiose who fall witliin your department, but you are not going to have 
power over those in tlic alternative programs.'' He said, "Then I am 
going to be against it." I said, "Of course, that is understandable." Such 
an attitude is apt to be engendered in this situation On the other hand, 
we are dealing witli one of the crucial problems: if teachers have no 
options and if students iiave no options, there can be no excitement in 
learning. 

These Are Our Problems 

In this paper, I have tried to make several points. First, I have 
tried to show tliat there are conditions in the culture that are iielping to 
turn off human Ixrings in schools. 

Second, I iiavc asserted that some simplistic answers arc being 
offered among educators, and now some board members, who believe 
tiiat tiiis tinkering witli tlie scliools is going to Ix? liic solution to tlie 
problems facing American education. 

Third, there are business concerns tiiat are going to try to make 
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money from education, because the business market is down at the 
present time; and they are going to promote these simplistic answers. 

Fourth, I belie\c that America has not faced its problem of dealing 
with the poor. I have come to the conclusion that we have not faced it 
Ixrcause we do not ua?Ji to face the problem of dealing with the poor, 
the Black, the Chicano, the Puerto Rican in America. 

Fifth, I am saying that schools have not been willing to come up 
with different alternatives to provide a richer education for the children. 

Sixth, I think people have been looking for the wrong thing. Bill 
Arrowsmith said, "Charisma in a teacher is not a mystery or number of 
{XTSonalities, but radiant exemplification to which the student con- 
tributes a corresponding radiant hunger for becoming." It has become 
frightening to be charismatic. To be charismatic means to lose some 
security and to take some risks in putting your ideas out for discussion, 
because that means somebo^Jy is going to disagree with you. Too many 
people are adopting saf:- positions on educational problems, such as 
performance contracting, rather than dealing with the complexity of 
the problems, as I think we are going to have to do. 



2. Education for the Young Child: 
Some Reflections'" 

Milly Cowles 



Programs, both fortfial and informal, for the education of 
inf(i)2ts and yotnig children are. of course, an essential part of the school 
of the future.^ Yet these programs must be sound psychologically, socio- 
logically, and philosophically. Humaneness in the most compassionate 
sense of that concept must prevail. The family must be involved deeply 
in these efforts. Availability of organized programs, both for the devel- 
opment of the young and for parent education, must be universal. The 
J quality of life for the remaining ''three score and ten'' years or more of 

each child is at stake. 

Professor Cowles presents for us in a most insightful and under- 
standing manner her rejections on what the characteristics of such 
programs should be. Although visionary as to what all young children 
should be privileged to enjoy, her recommendations, as indicated in her 
acknowledgments, are realistic and are being followed in the develop- 
ment of new programs at this level of schooling. 

It is time to move in each school district to develop the kinds of 
educational opportunities envisioned by Milly Cowles, — JGS 

"EARLY Childhood Education" is quite an elusive title for 
an area in the educational spectrum that is open to myriad interpre- 
tations. In the past, preschool and/or early childhood education gener- 
ally was any preprimary work. The emerging consensus now is that 
early education extends from the earliest formal training to the age 
many developmental psychologists called middle childhood, the onset 
of which is around ages seven, ei^ht, or nine. Exactly when any child 
enters or leaves a certain stage or classification cannot be specifically 

* Apprcciatinn is expressed to everyone in the Early Childhood Program, Williams- 
burg County, South Girolina. They arc working toward implementing all of the ideas 
cxprc$sc<l herein. Critical comments from Dr. Kathryn Daniel and Dr. Frances OTuel, 
University o( South Carolina, and Miss Mary Harper and Dr. Nancy McCutcheon. Wil- 
liamsbjrg County. South Carolina, have- helped the writer more than they will ever know. 
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determined, but such a determination i? not critical in flexible school 
settings. In the majority of school systems, this division of early and 
middle childhood splits down the middle the currently prevailing 
elementary school organizational pattern.* 

The noil' in early childhood cxlucation is fraught with problems 
and issues that can be resolved to ensure a more cohesive future. The 
irony within the current dilemma is that children, parents, and school 
personnel, indeed the entire American society, would be the beneficiaries, 
if and on'y if the appropriate |XTSons would act immediately to provide 
a sound educational base for young children 

Critical Problems in Current Efforts 

Although certainly not exhaustive, several critical problems which 
loom as possible partial and complete barriers to the ear'y childhood 
education field's moving forward into the future progressively and 
solidly will be discussed first, and then partial solutions and recom- 
mendations w^ill follow. 

Support for formal or planned educational opportunities for chil- 
dren in the age bracket three through five is severely limited whether 
one has reference to human thought or to financial underpinnings. Some 
states still do not support public kindergartens. There are almost uni- 
versal opportunities foi the child in the six-through-eight age bracket 
to attend school; however, the upper levels of education (particularly 
secondary, college, and graduate) receive far more financial support. 
This gives rise to the question, too, of the support of early childhood 
education in the marketplace of ideas. Yet the early childhood years 
are regarded by many researchers and theori.sts as being the most critical 
and foundational ones for each and every phase of development." 

^ In some circles, tht- term early chiMhwii education is usal synonymously with ihc 
term preschool education. Others regard preschool as representing all education prtor to 
tile kinder>;arten level, particularly nursery school education, stiil others use preschool 
cdutatioii to refer to a!! preprimary education. 

"Support for pro^»ranis of education for the youn^; child may be fot»nil in, amon;: 
f>thers, the followinj?: Benjamin Bloom. StMtty iwd Chaiijiie in llumiw (.hitrjctcrhtics 
New York: John Wiley i?: Sons, Inc., \%'\\ Je.ui Pia;;et. The PsyMn^) of lutelliKemc. 
Translated by M. Piercy and D. E. Berlyne. London: Routledge ami Kegan Paul. I9'P; 
Jerome S. Bruner. The Vroccsi of VJucation. Cambrid.i^e, Massachusetts: Harvanl Uni\er. 
sity Press. 1960; Jerome S. Bruner. Toward a Theory of Instruction. C.imbriil^;e, Massa- 
chusetts' liar van! University Press. 1966; Jerome S. Bruner ct id. Studies /;/ Cof^nitiic 
Crouth. New York* John Wiley .S: Sons, Inc., 1966; Arnold Gesell ct J. The First Viw 
Years of Life. New York: Harper Row. Publishers, I9iO; Maria Montessori. Spon- 
taneous /Utitity in VJucation: The Adianced Moutessori Method. Cainbrjil^e, Massachu- 
setts: Robert Ik-ntley, Int.. 1964; J. McV. Hunt. Intelligence aud V.xlwricuce. New York: 
The Ronahl Press Company, 1961. 
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Although the "counter-school" and "store-front" movement has 
begun in practice and is being discussed, the educational activities for 
young children are not incorporated cohesively into any existing edu- 
cational organizational plan and would not be in the counter school in 
any substantial manner. 

Too little attention has been given to adequate staffing patterns, 
facilities, and preparation of the personnel who will work with children 
during their formative years. Seemingly, paper or lip-service recom- 
mendations have not become reality. 

Educators and theoreticians have not reconciled their views suffi- 
ciently to provide total, comprehensive programs for children when and 
where piograms exist. Confusion abounds as to which theory and what 
methods show most promise. 

Recommendations for Future Developments 

There is the possibility that with adequate planning for imple- 
mentation and evaluation, early childhood educational practices could 
influence the whole spectrum of planned or organized education. As 
documented by most contemporary social scientists, the society in which 
we find ourselves is so complex that planning will be essential for its 
productive survival. This is to say further that any kind of subsidized 
education cannot be haphazardly pieced together without organization 
or allowed 10 flounder around historical precedents that arc not evaluated 
in light of today's reality. In defense of public education and its edu- 
cators, however, they have continued to show willingness to engage in 
what they view as innovative practices, and they are always held account- 
able to the general public. Any small study of the history of American 
education shows that its general practices have not remained static. 

The first recommendation is to incor|X)rate universal programs 
for all children from age three'' into one cohesive organizational unit 
within the contrxt of public education, and maintain educational sup- 
port for them there until they have mastered the foundational skills 
necessary to move into middle education programming. The legal basis 
already exists for bonding purposes. Educational administrators are 
being prepared to run schools in this decade and can supply the leader- 
ship needed for support of teachers, other staff, and parental involve- 
ment. Each school district will need persons to coordinate the early 
childhood program. They can plan and implement cooperatively con- 

•"^ Educational considerations from birth through age two arc certainly important, but 
appear to be more appropriate for future discussions in light of current reality in educa- 
tional funding for the 1970's. 
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tinuous evaluation and training programs for administrators, and can 
work between the various organizational levels within the district. 

Attainments of students in the emerging middle school should 
pick up, after they have completed foundational work in the early 
childhood program. Chronological age can be used for entrance pur-^ 
poses into the early childhood sequence, but should receive minimal 
consideration when decisions arc being made as to the appropriate time 
for the child's exit to his new middle years program. The primary 
reason that chronological age is a decent criterion for the child's initial 
entrance in a formal school is that the program should be sufficiently 
flexible to accommodate wisely and well any three-year-old child. Since 
certain broad boundaries based on the child's mastery of rudimentary 
language and conceptual, social, physical, and mathematical skills will 
have to be e.<;tablished for the early years, the child cannot be caught 
any longer in continuity and articulation problems that have existed for 
so long.^ (The middle years curriculum must ilso be flexibly designed 
to provide a sequential program.) When different agencies are oper- 
ating massive programs outside the context of the organized educational 
establishment, a genius working full time could hardly overcome the 
inevitable differences between institutions. We see the problems daily 
in education now. 

The educational environment provided for each child must be 
developed and implemented by intelligent persons who hold broad 
perspectives and who are open and receptive to new ideas, but who 
also evaluate carefully to avoid jumping on every r w bandwagon and 
who are not slavishly devoted to the past. Early chiiuhood "models" as 
seen particularly in the Head Start planned variation programs and in 
the Follow Through "models" (both endeavors funded by the federal 
government) appear most of all to be governed by psychological theo- 
ries that can easily lead to extreme polarization.'^ For example, they 
range from attempts to apply stimulus-response to new-behaviorism, 
from the bchaviorist school of thought to the use of cognitive-develop- 
mental theories. Obviously, the view being taken is that one or more 
of the "models" will provide evaluative data that tell us what to do 
with children. 

The history of the lack of agreement among leading psychological 
theorists for whatever reason — inability, unwillingness, differences in 

•*Scc: Esther J. Swcnson, chairman. A Look at Continuity in the School Program. 
1958 Yearbook Washington, D.C.: Association for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, 1958. 

•"'See: Bducational Leadership 28 (8): 785-880; May 1971. ^Entire issue is devoted 
to Early Childhood Education.) 
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value systems — is well documented/' Regrettably, early childhood edu- 
cation has probably bee^i more susceptible to the various psychological 
nuances than any other area of the curriculum. This is primarily due 
to the fact that early childhood programs have, as their focus, the chile 
and have been less crowded with what ought to be taught directly 
within time limitations. For example, until recently few professionals 
in the field were concerned with rigid curricular objectives found 
throughout other levels of education, such as pencil-pf^.per, rote memori- 
zation, "learning-to-read or else" expectations which have prevailed in 
many primary grades. Those would have to be modified considerably 
if current primary education is included in the early childhood scheme. 

Now, with apparent extreme disagreement and the possibility of 
more confusion in the future, the entire area must have persons who 
can assimilate and act upon all knowledge bearing on children and their 
families without taking sides with the academicians* and scholars' con- 
cerns as to which theory they must themselves wed. There are simi- 
larities and bold differences within the theories. Since in education wc 
apply our knowledge to very real situations witli children, the need for 
a broad base is imperative. 

In order that the first experiences the child has outside the home 
be productive and self-fulfilling for him, or — use the idiom of the 
day — that early childhood education be sv iging and doing its own 
thing with, of course, children as the ma concern, we must also 
develop estheiically pleasing learning environments that are planned 
around what is known about children and are designed to use in-building 
and out-of-building space. The learning centers need to be planned to 
fit the child in every dimension from physical to psychological comfort. 
The youn,^ learner needs to be able to practice a great deal of self- 
selection of learning activities within a setting that is planned for him 
individually. 

No two children have the same needs at the same time, although 
it is true that many children may enjoy and profit from group activities 
of a similar nature. The problem rests in the ability of the teachers to 
learn enough about each c;iild in order to ensure that the problem of 
the match ' becomes a reality in this decade. That is, the child is entitled 
to live, work, and play in a place thiir fits him. not one that he must be 
and live in artificir/lly. To take a simple example, if the child at age 
four is interested in learning to v/rite and read his name, provision 

^ T. W. Wann, editor. Behaviorism and Phenomenology: 7 wo Contrasting Bases for 
Psychology. Chicago:. University of Chicago Press, 1964 

"Among others, both Maria Montcssori and J. McV., Hunt have discussed the problem 
of the match in great detail. 
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through whatever means one has to devise should be made to honor 
the child's choice. Why should a young child have to wait until he is 
six or seven to express a need and meet its fulfillment? Certainly not 
because some curriculum planner has designed that all children learn 
to read and write when they are six. 

Sufficient knowledge has now accumulated \n the area of child 
development thac, vvith adequate study and insight, the learning environ- 
ment can cater to the young child's constant quest for activity, both 
quiet and active. Anyone who has observed very young children becom- 
ing quite independent and industrious in their work habits can testify 
to the child's ability to make wise choices concerning his activities when 
given the proper environment and encouragement. Some children need 
to have more space than others and need more freedom to roam pro- 
ductively; therefore, when the outside is used as an extension of the 
indoor space, the child has the chance to expand his opportunities for 
learning. 

Throughout early childhood, most children are at best still in the 
concrete stage of thinking. This knowledge has been around for a long 
time and it causes one to wonder why so many activities in many scliools 
now involve the child in learning tasks that, although they probably do 
not hurt him, neither are they productive. If, for example, the child 
needs to look, touch, feel, take apart, and put together a clock to learn 
about it, why would any instructional personnel draw a diagram, or try 
to tell the child aboui the clock? If children need to learn to become 
independent, why are we not providing the opportunities for self- 
selection and rich environments that cater to the child's needs? If we 
planned developmental programs, there would never be a need either 
for what is termed remediation or for what are, in practice, attempts 
to remedy past mistakes that have been made when the child is expected 
to adjust to the environment, whatever the cost, rather than the environ- 
ment's being tailored to the child. The school would then have to be 
a place in which the child could see and feel himself as being worthwhile 
and be able to know what mastery of tasks feels like and really /i. 

Staffing and Parental Involvement 

Differentiated staffmg will enhance the properly planned environ- 
ment. The patterns used must include men and women who themselves 
^•rovide healthy models for children. Also, adequate numbers of adults 
have to be included to ensure proper adult guidance. The early child- 
hood center designed to use and reward both men and women will 
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provide the balance that the child needs outside the home. Furthermore, 
when the child has the choice of more than one adult, there is less 
likelihood that personality battles become reality. Also, more than one 
perspective is needed in order to plan well for each child. Planning 
teams can brmg more knowledge to the total organization. Teaching 
assistants added to teams of professionals can also free the professionally 
better prepared personnel for spending full time in meaningful inter- 
action with children. As financial conditions improve, the school needs 
the talents too of psychologists, social workers, and health personnel. 

The time is late, indeed, for the consideration that must be given 
to constant, high-level teacher training for all individuals who will work 
with young children. The day should have been long past when two 
or three in-service days twice a year are regarded as adequate for per- 
sonnel who accept the responsibility of working with young children. 
Even the best undergraduate preparation — or, for that matter, prepara- 
tion at the master's level or above — cannot suffice for a lifetime of 
work. This is particularly true when one views the massive amount 
of literature that is currently available and that must be analyzed. 

Further, we must recognize that inferior teacher preparation prac- 
tices still exist. Often such practices provide only minimal opportunity 
for teachers in preparation to be in contact with children and educa- 
tional programs for more than a sin/^le semester. College and university 
preparation for teachers must be in direct association with early child- 
hood centers. Direct association of this kind must begin when the 
teacher educators have first contac s with the students. Methods and 
materials cannot realistically be of.ered in isolation from children. 
Equally important, teacher educators; need constant contact and work 
with the real world where the children are. Then planned on-the-job 
opportunities can be a part of the professionals* responsibilities for their 
own growth. If we studied and analyzed constantly, there would never 
be justification for criticism that education is stagnant, or that we fail 
to test new ideas. 

There is a great need for parental involvement in the educational 
process. If parents were included in the planning for their children 
and if regular involvement could become a reality, child rearing prac- 
tices would improve and parents would give more solid support to the 
school itself. Each center would have to individualize its parental in- 
volvement process just as it would the program for children. It is the 
right and responsibility of each parent to understand what the goals for 
his child are and to have a part in the planning to the extent that the 
rights of both the parents and the professionals are protected; however, 
if parents and children are to be protected, they cannot and should not 
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assume the role of the professional. The school is and will be ill- 
prepared to assume the role of child rearing in totality. Individuality 
must be preserved. 

Goals and Evaluation 

Goals for children in the early years can be both reasonable and 
rigorous. They can be developed on a sequential basis for every basic 
objective. The early childhoal program in Williamsburg County, South 
Carolina, has developed sequential goals in physical development, lan- 
guage, and mathematics thus far. Each checklist ranges from simple to 
complex; for example, the language development sequence is divided 
into six areas that are delineated as (a) pre-reading, (b) auditory and 
visual skills, (c) decoding and encoding, (d) word and language ex- 
pansion, (e) functional language, and (f) critical reading and language 
skills. Learning and interest centers are devised in each area. The child 
is not rushed through any level, but is provided a learning environment 
that helps build each area; and he can and will stay there until he is 
able to move to a more complex level. 

Many educators have known for a long time that unless a child 
has certain cognitive, affective, and physical development he is an un- 
likely candidate for formal reading and writing activities; however, we 
have continued to ignore the possibilities inherent in broad sequential 
goals that are actually operative in the school setting. Rudimentary 
concepts that will provide the foundation for successful middle years 
can be developed in the first level of development through the close 
analysis of what the child needs. All areas can be subdivided in order 
that learning centers can be devised that provide "real" learning activi- 
ties formulated around the child's need for being actively involved in 
what he is doing, having alternatives from which to select. (Adults 
recognize the need in today's world for a solid foundation.) Through 
whatever type of goal setting that may be done, the necessity for the 
child to learn social skills and other social knowledge, classification 
skills, mathematical skills, and physical skills will be all important in 
future years. For it is precisely those skills that provide the base for 
logical and abstract thinking which will, it is hoped, be the ultimate 
goal for middle and high school education. 

Evaluation techniques that are designed for what the school intends 
to accomplish must be devised. The current readiness tests and primjiry 
achievement tests are far too limited to be of any value other than 
to give the professional a reading as to how his children performed when 
compared to a "norm" sample. Since these are classified as group tests, 
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wc commit common errors when we pull out any score for hidtvldihil 
analy.sis. Furthermore, evaluation will have to be a daily occurrence if 
the learning environment is to be planned to cater to children's strengths 
and to their daily needs. Extensive checklists and observational guides 
can provide more concrete, operational data for daily, ongoing activities 
than do once or twice a year group tests. 

When an individual analysis is made of a child with, for example, 
the Stanford-Binet or the lllhiois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities, the 
individual administering the test is the person who really learns more 
about the child. His report can only partially share what he has learned, 
and the person reading the report would have to have the frame of 
reference and experiences that the tester had to share his findings in any 
real sense. In other words, the professionals working daily w^ith the 
child must learn and practice diagnostic skills in order to plan fully for 
each child. This is not to say that individual and standardized testing 
should be thrown out; but rather to suggest that, in the early childhood 
period, there is a great need for much more evaluative data in order 
that the child may be viewed as a whole person who functions in an 
integrative fashion. 

In summary, the recommendations are; 

1. Strengthen public education through the extension of an early 
childhood organizational structure that includes preprimary and primary 
education 

2. Prepare administrators si:>ecifically for early childhood educa- 
tion and have their activities coordinated 

3. Use all theoretical, foundational, and historical knowledge 
available rather than being bound to one particular theory 

4. Work to eliminate continuity and articulation problems as 
children progress from one organizational level to another 

5. Develop esthetically pleasing in-and-out-of-door spaces that are 
planned to meet all developmental needs of children 

6. Develop curriculum sequences that range from simple to con- 
crete to complex that involve self-selection of activities by learners 
within the framework of individualization 

7. Provide differentiated staffing patterns that include men and 
women, professionals and paraprofessionals within the context of ade- 
quate numbers of such personnel 

8. Plan and implement continuous teacher training 

9. Involve pa«-ents in such a way that rights and responsibilities 
of both parents and professionals are protected and enhanced 
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10. Dcvcic casonabic, developmental goals for the early child- 
hood years and then tailor them to each child 

11. Develop evaluation that is formative, summativc, and longi- 
tudinal. 

When one looks carefully at these suggestions it is clear that they 
are not new. Sadly, however, we have not put them into practice in any 
systematic manner, and the early childhood years remain the most 
neglected. If the early chilhood program were supported, the middle 
school would receive independent learners with feelings of mastery and 
real accomplishment. 



3. The Kinds of EducQtionol 
Programs We Need for the 
Middle Years 

Charles A. Blockmon 



The upper level of the elementary school^ historically the 
''grammar grades'' of the traditional system of vertical organization^ is 
labeled here the "middle years'' (perhaps ''late childhood'' would be 
more accurate). This upper elementary level has not been the object 
of as much discussion and theorizing, nor, probably, of innovation as 
have the other three levels of schooling treated in this booklet. 

Charles Blackman's vision of the kind of program we need in our 
schools at this level is especially timely and certainly valid. We need 
much more than the program of skill development in computation, 
reading, writing, and communication characteristic of the traditional 
elementary school. In the past, it was at this level, keen observers tell 
us, that the schools have tended too much to dampen the child's 
ctmosity, stifle his creativeness, deaden his enthusiasm for schooling 
and, much too often, have fostered self-concepts of failure as a t. ^rner.. 
Professor Blackman wants a different kind of ''grammar grades." and 
he has been assisting schools to develop just such a program. His paper 
depicts what already is being implemented in better schools throughout 
the nation, but is still sorely needed in those schools that continue to 
"push kids around."— JGS 

Outlining future needs is a difficult assignment, for 
several reasons. Futurism involves some risk taking, and the making of 
some assumptions about the decades ahead. While not too readily done, 
one can 'easy chair" and then let others play with his assumptions. Yet 
my assignment — and in a sense the conference format — could be in- 
terpreted as a request to propose a program model for the middle years. 
It is at this {X)int that I am in trouble because I am quite convinced that 
no program model — in the sense that we now think about it — will be 
adequate for any age/grade groups of children or, for that matter, 
adults in the years ahead. 
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Let me elaborate a bit. Too many program models — and their 
accompanying accouterments, such as ream teaching and flexible sched- 
uling — are put on as one would wear a coat. They are "installed" or 
"adopted" as the word of the moment. Once installation occurs v;c 
oftentimes proceed to refine them, but only to make them work more 
smoothly. We again become concerned with maintenance-type activities. 
And, as we do with a coat, we of:en wear them beyond the point of 
useful service; or, perhaps worse yet, we get a new one just to keep up 
with the Joneses, never really understanding what the change means or 
how it might serve children. In neither instance is the program model 
characterized by either a human or a dymmk quality. 

The Challenge of the Middle Years 

The world now, let alone in the decades ahead, is a place where 
excitement runs high, where new understandings are being identified 
at a rate far beyond our capacity to process them or realize their sig- 
nificance, where charge really is the order of the day, where learning 
cannot become something identified solely with one institution — and 
something one docs only when he is attached to the institution. The 
learning environment of the school must, it seems to me, be character- 
ized by the qualities of the world in which it exists: excitement, new 
ideas, processing the meaning of new ideas, change. The concept of 
moving from model to model, decade by decade, not only is not dynamic 
enough; but such a process, as well, usually does not help us examine 
some underlying assumptions about what school seeks to do. Too often 
we merely repackage what we have been doing and put it back in the 
same old basic framework: a four-walled classroom, with a teacher- 
dominated environment in which there are all kinds of external expec- 
tations about what kids should know and do and be — in that order! 
(And sometimes we are not even concerned with be\ ) 

For a while I was even resisting the 'middle years" limitation of 
this assignment. Yet it may well be that this was a fortuitous choice. 
I suspect that presently we are less 'up tight'* about the school's role 
with this particular age group than we are with any of the other three 
this conference focuses upon. In the "early years*' we are quite com- 
pulsive about having the child learn certain skills, and the public is 
increasingly concerned about how well we do this. In the 'emergent 
adolescent years*' — probably the second easiest place to look at what 
we are doing — we are still concerned about what children need to know 
about J and we have not been overly successful with our efforts to bring 
some sense of unity to the school experience. In the later adolescent 
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ycar^, we arc all mixed up with conflicting forces. For years, the 
Sjxrcialty/discipline forces have left us with a very much cut-up and 
segmented program. And we have such false dichotomies to dc^l with 
as general vs. vocational, and college-bound vs. general or \ocational. 

Not only arc we less up tight," but I suspect that children in the 
middle years are still quite open to new experiences. Many of them 
retain an eagerness about learning which provides a very vital com- 
ponent for a rich learning environment. 

To the extent it is able to do so, I see the school of the future 
aiding all who are associated with it (a) to extend their eagerness to 
learn; (b) to come to relate parts to wholes, to see the wholeness of the 
world about them; and (c) to view change as a stimulus to growth and 
not as something to be feared. In addition, I accept John Gardner's 
concept that "the ultimate goal of the educational system is to shift to 
the individual the burden of pursuing his own education."' These out- 
comes have guided my thinking in dealing with the characteristics of a 
learning environment. 

Our approaches to similar challenges in the past have been focused 
largely on program elements for pupils. We have not dealt with the 
adults who -.re supposed to aid those program elements to come to life 
except as staff for a program. I would argue that, along with the 
children, adults in a school are the most important component of the 
learning environment. Unless they are exciting, growing, changing, 
creating kinds of people themselves, they are likely to take the edge off 
youngsters who are seeking to develop these qualities. Therefore, the 
learning environment needs to be one which speaks to all who share 
in it. Again, the program model concept has not served us well; for 
while it may provide some initial stimulus for teacher growth, it can 
rapidly degenerate to a state where maintenance efforts are adequate 
for its survival and where the role of the teacher is to "staff" the program. 
Somehow an exciting learning environment must be more than that! 
Somehow it must provide challenges for teachers as well as for young 
learners. 

Thus I would sec staff planning and systematic interaction of staff 
as an increasingly significant component of the school of the future, not 
only as a vehicle to provide a more vital program in the usual sense, 
but to serve as well as a revitalizing device for the adult members of 
the learning environment. One of the issues or continuing problems 
I would hope we might deal with later is what would contribute to that 
revitalization. 

* John W. Gardner Sclj 'Renewal: The Itidh idual atjJ the Ituwvattte Society. New 
York: Harper & Row, Publishers, 1963. p. 12. 
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Schooling for the Middle Years Needed Now 

Having rejected the notion of a program mode! as the way to go, 
I would like to try, instead, to identify some of the qualities or char- 
acteristics of the leamhig environment for the school of the future, to 
suggest some implications which follow, and to indicate some possible 
avenues for implementation. I would then like to identify some issues 
and unresolved problems with which we would need to grapple in 
moving toward the future. These characteristics should give us a 
framework to develop programs in the future — to the extent that the 
program concept is still useful to us then. At any rate such a statement 
of characteristics hopefully will enable us to think about our own roles 
in working with the school of the future — NOW. 

In the first place, "school" in the future will be thought of as a 
concept more than a place, as an institution which aids or facilitates 
learning, but not merely learning within a designated building. It will 
be an institution which aids one to utilize his environment for learn- 
ing — for living. Our attachment to school bmld'tngs has enabled us to 
reduce stimuli, to pre-select environments, to limit options. It has 
provided us with a convenient corral for children. Yet one of the most 
important understandings we may be able to help children gain is that 
of perceiving the world quite literally as a laboratory for learning. What 
follows from this? Using the out-of-doors. Using the community — 
people, places, things to do. Perhaps half of our rime with children 
should be spent in direct link with the real wwld beyond the building. 
Week-long camp experiences represent a start, but too often we view 
the.se as nor-school, or we drag a program conceived Inside to the outside.. 

Planning for the effective use of the out-of-doors for learning needs to be 
viewed as a "clean slate" start. That is — we need to ask "What is it that the 
school should seek to achieve that is likely to be achieved best through effective 
use of the out-()f.d(K)rs?" And "What characterizes the uniqueness of the outdoor 
environment which should be 'captured' to aid learning?" Under some circum- 
stances we may be better able to deal with such questions as "starters" if we are 
developing summer programs where none has existed before — and where we're 
not feeling compelled to drag the nine and a half month school year goals and 
program along as a model. Rather than focus upon "What can we take 'outdoors 
that's now 'in'.>" we ought to deal with the two questions above and then ask: 
"What have we learned 'out' which .should help us modify and strengthen the 
program within the school.^" One he most serious problems we face is the 
highly segregated nature of the schcK)i program— both horizontally and vertically. 
With the unity afforded by the environment of the out-of-doors, and experiences 
in that environment which further learning, hopefully we'll be able to return 
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"inside" with new issues to face — and a new resolve to achieve greater wholeness 
with the contrived learning environment.'- 

Again, the outdoor notion is but one beyond-the-school building 
resource. There is so much in our immediate community to sec and do 
and question — no matter what its size or how we perceive community.. 
Whether wc bring the community in or go to it, our resources for learn- 
ing are almost inexhaustible. 

Another resource is represented by the printed word. Here we have 
really moved toward the future in some elementary schools in which, 
quite literally, the materials center is the largest, most visible, most 
central, most accessible space within the building. Here is a place where, 
in facility planning, wx- have been able to dramatize the importance of 
resources, to make them readily available, to invite their extensive use. 
It is a far cry from the hidden "back room" facility to which, a few years 
ago, one went only with special permission. Wc will see more use of 
disposable, inexpensive materials and a reduction of texts in the future, 
not only to avoid datedness but to encourage full use as welL 

Obviously electronic devices will play a role in the total lives of 
youngsters. We will have to recognize the impact of TV and radio on 
non-school based learning as well as utilize these media in a planned 
way in school-associated learning. 

Another major resource is time. Unfortunately I fear that we have 
let school become clock-bound, even in the middle years. Convenience, 
desire for a systematic use of time, valuing of routine — aJI these may 
have blinded us to other time units for learning. We are beginning 
now to look at summer programs; but many of these, as was mentioned, 
are merely extensions of the 91^-month school program. Again the 
opportunity for a "clean slate'* start is crucial. Suppose we had students 
for blocks of time in an outdoor setting, what might be accomplished 
in a jK-riod of several weeks in gaining a significant appreciation of the 
world about us.^ Suppose wc used planting and harvesting times not to 
establish the school year, but as times for intensive periods of learning 
alx)ut the world of nature.^ In the future wc wiM be less held to a 
"convenience schedule" — more to a "learning schedule." 

To What Ends? 

School as a concept; rich resources of the v/orld about us; time as 
a servant and not as master — to what ends? Three major object. ves, 

^*C. A. Blackman. "Perspective: A Curriculum Spccialisr Looks at Outdoor Edu- 
cation." journal of Outdoor fjucathn, Vol. 5, No. 3; Spring 1969. 
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in my view, are: (a) to capture and build on an eagerness to learn, 
thus coming to see learning as an exciting lifetime endeavor; (b) to 
view the world as a constantly changing place and the individual self 
as a constantly changing, growing organism; and finally, (c) to sense 
the wholeness and unity of the world alx>ut us. The world is not the 
bits and pieces place that our cut-up programs make it out to be. Each 
of these three objectives — and there Itray-bc others you could identify — 
should guide our planning efforts with students. Hating to read, as a 
product of learning to read, for example, we can no longer tolerate. 
Feel'mgs about learning should be one of our ^al concerns! 

\ 

Human Resources 

That biings us back, obviously, to the adults' relationship with 
children. How can we use more effectively the world as perceived hy 
the child as the major focus for school-based learning? TJiis summer a 
friend dej.cribed his encounter with a nine-year-old girl whom he had 
just mer. He began to talk with her and to question her. The dialogue 
went on for a while, and suddenly her face lit up. "Hey, I didn't know 
I knew all those wise things!" How often do we really listen — and 
help a child listen to what he or she is saying? 

We have to assure ourselves that we are making the wisest use of 
the human components of a good learning environment — all of them, 
youth and adults alike. To utilize the resources represented by human 
beings, we have to knoiv what we have to work with. To me this means 
that we need to si^nd much more time planning with students, inter- 
acting with students, hearnig students. While this may border on a 
programmatic item, it seems to me that the initial time with a "new" 
group of students needs to be spent in extended activities, which really 
help people become acquainted with one another and come to see one 
another as resources for learning. What we do now is quite superficial; 
in part because we are quite compulsive about getting on" with 
teacmng, and in part because I susi^ct w^* have not really realized the 
depth of the resource which others, regardless of age, represent. 

In our human resource use I suspect we need to examine the 
balance of opportunity for interaction among and between :,everal 
groupings. In my original notes I had said, for example, bcrweon 
learner/ and adult/, between learner and adult, between adult and adult. 
Just think how easy it was lo use labrls in a way which implies that 
wc, as adults, are not learners! At any rate, w^e need to plan for some 
time with individual children, some time with groups of children, some 
time with colleagues — each time in a learning frame for us as well as for 
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children. To capture the real strength of a good relationship between 
adult and child, our staffing patterns should provide for some continuity 
of contact over time. How this is done will be determined by circum- 
stance. It may be done by having an individual teacher or a team work 
with a given group over several years. It may be that some type of 
rotating team would really permit access for a child to work with a 
given adult over time. I am sure there are other options as well. The 
important thing, in my opinion, is that every child must come to per- 
ceive that he has ready access to an adult he trusts — in this instance as 
an aid to help him process his learning experiences. 

Having described some of the major components of a learning 
environment for the middle years, in the school of the future, I hasten 
to add that there are many options within which these components can 
be found. In one school district in central Michigan there are nine 
elementary schools. Staff members of this district take pride in the fact 
that there are sigttificant differences among and between these schools. 
Contrary to the practice in many districts, this one values diversity rather 
than conformity. One of our real challenges in the future wiW be to 
reduce our compulsiveness about having every school look like every 
other school. Not only do wc need to seek and legitimize alternative 
ways to provide learning environments, but we need to provide the 
option for individual students to choose among alternatives as well. 

Necessary Conditions 

If we really seek to move further in the directions suggested, what 
implications follow? While there are many possible areas, I would like 
to look briefly at three: teacher preparation, both initial and conlinuing: 
the facilitative role of administrators; and links between school for the 
middle years and what precedes or follows. 

Teacher preparation must not lead merely to a role in which a 
person s/affs a program! Somehow, somew^ay, we have to help teachers 
see themselves as an integral and central part of the child's learning 
environment. And, perhaps even more important, we have to help them 
tj maintain a perception of themselves as learners, too. Beyond these 
two goals, wx- need to link resources of schools, colleges and universities, 
intermediate districts, state departments of education, and other edu- 
cation-related agencies to work together on the continuing task of staff 
development. 

Obviously, if learning environments with the components described 
here are going to be created and maintained — or better, if we are in 
the continuing business of creating learning environments like these — 
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then administrative staff members must see themselves as learners and 
as a significant part of the learning environment for teachers and 
children. Administrators who see control and judging as their primary 
role are not only likely to inhibit the creating of many components of 
^ strong learning environment, but they are likely to destroy much that 
may already exist. Support, appreciation for the strength of differences, 
the ability to interpret what is happening with school — all these must 
rest with the administration. 

If the middle years go this route, they obviously will not do it in a 
vacuum. Most of the components I have identified ought to char- 
acterize a learning environment for learners at any age or level. The 
middle years may well be a good place to start; but whatever goes on 
here should be, in some way, a part of a total revamping of what the 
school seeks to do. 

A place to begin? Where we are, with the concerns we have, 
sharing with colleagues and children what school might be like. The 
future is NOW! 



4. The Emerging Adolescent 
School of the Future -Now 

Donald H. Eichhorn 



For 7}iore than ttvo decades now some of our teachers, admims-^ 
trators, and other educational leaders have felt that the jmiior high 
school had not developed a program of educatio7i that fully served the 
needs of the group of youngsters just moving i7ito the period of ado- 
lescence. True, many excellent junior high schools are to he found 
throughout the nation; but too many, especially since the 1930' s, have 
sought to be, and truly have been, merely a ''junior' to the high school. 

High school teachers an^ administrators, supported by most par- 
ents, have regarded the junior high school, in turn, as a preparatory 
institution for their sCfOOols, but one that unfortunately, from their point 
of view, often did not do the job properly or adequately. When pressure 
developed in the late 193(ys and I96(ys for increased emphasis on 
knowledge and mastery of the disciplines at the high school level, av 
obvious solution was to suu^ch the ninth grade youngsters away fro?n the 
junior hii^h school so that they could be properly instructed in the 
disciplinary subjects in a four-year program. 

In the meantime, the eleynentary school also became more con- 
cerned about content, with the result that many of them "depart- 
mentalized*' the instructional program in the upper grades. Another 
development enters the picture: children at all ages were much more 
mature — intellectually, socially, emotionally, and personally — than their 
peer-age groups of the J950's and 1940's. Educators and parents alike 
felt that something ynust be done to adapt the school program better to 
these new factors. 

A solution to all of se matters: a netv middle school that would 
much better serve the children in the upper year^ of the elementary 
level, and would turn the education of the nint^j grader over to the 
high school. 

Donald Eichhorn, certainly a leader in the 7riOvement to establish 
this new type of school, decries the emphasis on grade levels and 
vertical organization and rightly so: nevertheless, concern about organi- 
zation has been a major force in the development of the middle school.. 
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Yet noiv that the 7)2iddle school has emerged as a major and sig)2i'/ica?it 
part of our sys*""?)? of schooling, what should it be and become? 

As Dr, Eichhorn emphasizes so strongly in his paper, the challenge 
to educators at all le-^h, but especially for those directly worki)2g at 
the level of the em^. ig adolescent, is to develop an outsta)2di)!g 
program that wdl meet not only the educational, but the social, 
emotional, arid developmental needs of these active, dynamic, creative, 
trot/bled, inquisitive youngsters, A??d that is exactly what he lays out 
in his paper — the lines of developmerit that must characterize the 
middle school of the future.. It truly must be a new school, not a 
perpetuation of the traditional potior high school, nor a handmaiden 
of the high schooL^ It has its own unique purposes to serve; let us in 
curriculum planning not be diverted from this challenge or allow others 
to impose inappropriate models or structures on this most promising 
developmeju , the middle school, Donald Eichhorn is accepting this 
challenge in his efforts to develop an outstanding middle school program 
at Upper St. Clair, 

(The editor suggests that those interested in the movement alsc 
read the November 1971 issue of the National Elementary Principal, 
published after this paper was prepared.) — JCS 



A POINT of departure in an analysis of school program is, 
the writer believes, the broad, general goals upon which program 
develops. While there is little precise agreement regarding the nature 
and function of a specific program for the middle school level, there is 
to some degree a general consensus on broad goals. It is helpful to 
highlight briefly a few of these goals. 

Goals of Emerging Adolescent Education 

Value Goal 

First, the emerging adolescent school should contribute to the 
development of values, vStudents in the years 10 to 14 are at a stage 
in which value orientation is undergoing a transition from a family - 
adult base to a peer orientation. Youngsters are searching for deeper 
understandings of relations with peers, family, adults, and society. The 
school has a rich opportunity to provide activities which will enhance 
growth in value patterns. Schools will vary in specific approach, but it 
seems essential that a basic role of the school is to assist students in 
acquiring values. 
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In this respect, the chmate of the school is indeed vital. The 
tendency has been to equate learning with fear, repression, and joy- 
lessness. The values inherent in such an approach are suspect in areas 
relating to an individual's mental health as well as those relating to 
society in general. 

Unquestionably, learning can take place in a restrictive environ- 
ment. On occasion, authors have argued for the values inherent in such 
an approach. Hudson comments: 

My own suspicion is that progressive schools do make most children happier 
than authoritarian ones; but that they withdraw from children the cutting edge 
that insecurity, competition, and resentment supply. If we adjust children to 
themselves and each other, we may remove from them the springs of their 
intellectual and artistic productivity.' 

This point of view has been periodically accepted by U.S. educators. 
Certainly, the return to rigid subject-centered curricula of the sixties is 
a case in point. The question emerges as to what values are most appro- 
priate to the cultural goals of the seventies. Bruner, after a decade of 
currirular experience, comments on this issue: 

It [education] is a deeply political issue in which we guarantee a future for 
someone; and, frequently, in guaranteemg a future for someone, we deal some- 
body else out. If I had my choice now, in terms of a curriculum project for the 
seventies, it would be to find a means whereby we could bring society back to 
its sense of values and priorities in life. I believe I would be quite satisfied to 
declare, if not a moratorium, then something of a de-emphasis on matters that 
have to do with the stjucture of history, the structure of physics, the nature of 
mathematical consistency, and deal with curriculum rather in the context of the 
problems that face us. We might better concern ourselves with how those prob- 
lems can be solved, not just by practical action, but by putting knowledge, 
wherever we find it and in whatever form we find it, to work in these massive 
tasks.- 

Regarding these two divergent points of view, it seems thaC edu- 
cators must view their validity in light of the nature of the emerging 
adolescent learner. The need of the emerging adolescent for intellectual 
curiosity, self-motivation, and intense peer interaction would seem to 
obtain more readily in a less rather than more rigid environment This 
is not to say, however, that structure is unnecessary. The nature of the 
youngster at this level requires a security base and, as values emerge, 
a realistic degree of structure seems advisable. 

^ Liam Hutlson. Contrary Imagmationr A Psychologic^ Study of the linglish School- 
boy. London, England: Methucn & Co., Ltd., 1966. p. 13^. 

- Jcromo S. Bruncr. "The Process of liducaiion Reconsidered." In: Robert R. Lccper, 
editor. Dare To Care/Dare To Act. Washington, D.C.: Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, I97I. pp 29-30. 
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Learning Goal 

A scconc. goal for the school for the emerging adolescent involves 
the learning program. This is a crucial age for budding scholars. With 
the rapidity and diverscness of maturation, emerging adolescents are 
vulnerable as students At this level, promising students have sometimes 
encountered learning problems far removed from mental ability. Con- 
versely, student characteristics such as determination, enthusiasm, and 
curiosity provide unlimited potential for learning. By its philosophy of 
how learning takes place, a school can facilitate or retard student growth. 

A number of aspects of the instructional prc^iram should be con- 
sidered. The following list is indicative but not exhaustive: 

1. Individual Attentio)!. As students leave elementary school, the 
range of learning rates and competencies magnifies. It is essential to 
develop a curriculum and techniques which ensure maximum attention 
to the learning partcrns within the dynaxnics of the in^./idual learner. 
This docs not imply that individualized attention should be equated only 
with a self btudy approach. The emphasis should be placed on monitor- 
ing student performance, and measures should be taken to ensure maxi- 
mum opportunity for development in cither an individual or a group 
corucxt. Brly adolescents are at a stage in their development in which 
they need opportunities to assume responsibility which will lead to self 
direction. Inherent in this approach is acceptance of consequences of 
choice as youngsters begin to see the relationship between choice and 
responsibility. 

2. Performafice Basis. Students should be expected to achieve to 
a realistic performance standard. This standard should be established, 
however, not as a group standard but as a personal standard. Through 
this approach, students hopefully will gain a critical understanding of 
theif abilities and realize a sense of achievement in relation to these 
competencies. This line of reasoning suggests that every student be 
expected to achieve learning mastery in relation to his j^ersonal standard. 

3. Ledrning Skills and Processes Versus Acquisition of Content. 
Cognitivcly, the young adolescent is in transition between the concrete 
operations level of the elementary school and the formal operations 
stage of the high school. It is vital that emphasis be placed on higher 
cognitive processes such as hypothesizing, generalizing, synthesizing, 
and evaluating, as well as on the lower processes such as recalling, 
recognizing, repeating, and copying. Application of this emphasis again 
mandates consideration of the individual. 
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The argument that content is unimportant is not valid. Youngsters 
should gain considerable content knowledge. This acquisition, however, 
v^ill not mean a set body of knowledge acquired by all students, but 
rather a wide range of content knowledge gained as an outgrowth of 
effort in skills and processes. For example, one student may achieve 
content knowledge related to the religions in Japan while another may 
learn a great deal about Japan's government. In both cases, however, 
the students will have acquired skills in gathering, analyzing, and evalu- 
ating data. 

4. Social or Interaction Skills and Processes. In effect, social or 
interaction skills are necessary to function effectively in group situations. 
Group interaction is essential at this age. Such processes as identification, 
discrimination, clarification, challenge, debate, and compromise are 
skills in which young adolescents need competency. While these pro- 
cesses are closely related to the learning skills of self study, they are 
employed in a different context in group interaction. 

Similar to the previously ^'xpressed thought regarding content, 
considerable content learning may take place through the acquisition 
of social skills. This is a natural forum for analyzing problems relating 
to growth and development or the humanities. For example, science 
has provided our society with a highly cherished technology. A natural 
problem for group interaction would be to analyze the positive aspects 
of this technology while debating solutions to its negative aspects such 
as air pollution. 

Personal Development Goal 

A third goal of early adolescent education revolves around personal 
development. Possibly no aspect of emerging adolescent education is 
given more philosophic support than personal development. It is usually 
cited as a part of the rationale supporting the program. Research has 
clearly demonstrated the validity and necessity for inclusion of personal 
development in an educational program for this age. Wattenberg's 
percej^tive analysis is characteristic. He writes: 

As we consider the many issues involved in creating middle schools, we 
must base what we do on a theory as to human development in the first half of 
the second decade of life and what are the forces whidi most affect that 
development.'* 

In actual practice, unfortunately, few schools for early adolescents 

^William Wattenberg. "The Middle School as One Psychologist Sees It." High 
School Journal $3 (3): 164; Deccmbcf 1969. 
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give more than superficial treatment to this goal despite exhortations to 
the contrary. To be effective, personal development instruction must 
be an integral part of the early adolescent's daily program. 

Maturit)% or the lack of it, is an important concern for emerging 
adolescents. This concern reflects itself in all aspects of a youngster's 
school life and influences his intellectual, social, and emotional progress. 
Bayley, commenting on intellectual i>'"nvth, states: 

It becomes evident that the intellectual growth of any child is a resultant 
of varied and complex factors. These will include his inherent capacities for 
growth, both in amount and in rate of progress They will include the emotional 
climate in which he grows; whether he is encouraged or discouraged, whether 
his drive (or ego involvernent) is strong in intellectual thought processes or is 
directed to other aspect?, of his life field. And they will include the material 
environment in which he grows, the opportunities for experience and for learn- 
ing and the extent to which these opportunities are continuously geared to his 
c.»pacity to respond and to make use of them Evidently all of these things £re 
inilucntial in varying amounts for different individuals and for different stages 
in their growth.** 

Emotional development is crucial at this stage. As students move 
away from dependence on the family, social relationships become in- 
creasingly more vital in their lives. Thus, there is a need to develop a 
well-defined program in the area of peer relations. This program should 
have at least two dimensions. First, learning activities should be ar- 
ranged to ensure maximum interaction with peers and adults. For 
example, a well-conreived student activity program is needed as part of 
the curriculum. The concept of "extracurricular" implies that these 
activity areas are external co program. The opposite approach is needed. 

Second, there is need to include guidance programs which enable 
students to study, analyze, question, and discuss their personal growth 
and development with regard to relationships with family, friends, and 
adults. The typical health program falls far short of meeting this need. 
In most Cases, this instruction is best achieved through informal dis- 
cussions with trusted adults and peers. Emerging adolescents need the 
reassurance which comes from understanding the growth process. This 
understanding assists students in meeting the challenges of learning. 

These few goals which have been related are not all-encompassing, 
but hopefully they will set the tone for subsequent program statements. 

To suggest a singular pattern for emerging adolescent education of 
the future is complex at best. The diverse needs of inner city, suburban, 
and rural youth do not lend themselves well to pat solutions. In addi- 

4 Nancy Bayley. "On the Growth of Intelligence." American Psychologist 10:- 813- 
H; 1955. 
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tion, there are other limiting factors encountered in the reality of local 
situations such as the status of architectural design, budgets, teacher 
education, and professional expertise. Nevertheless, there has emerged, 
in the writer's judgment, sufficient professional awareness to make an 
attempt to suggest a fundamental pattern. Granted, organizational form 
will vary considerably from school to school; but organization is viewed 
here as a means to an end, not an end in itself. 

Educational Program for the Emerging 
Adolescent Learner 

Cum'culum 

Three interrelated aspects of the instructional program will be 
analyzed: curriculum, strategy for learning, and grouping. Each will be 
treated in an eclectic manner. 

The curriculum of the emerging adolescent school appears to have 
three dimensions. These are represented in Figure 1. 




Figure L Emerging Adolescent Curriculum 
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Figure 1 suggests basic principles for the emerging adolescent 
school program. These principles may be stated as follows: 

The characteristics and needs of *^hc emerging adolescent learner are ccn* 
tral to school program development. 

iTicrc arc three fundamental curriculum needs. These include the acquisi- 
tion of learning processes necessary for self education; the actualization of self 
through self awareness, understanding, and interaction; and the active involve- 
ment of the learner with knowledge as it relates to the various aspects of ma'/s 
heritage and contribution. 

1. Learning Processes. Fundamental to learning is the ability to 
acquire know^ledge. This ability is a result of one*s management of 
learning competencies. Skills and processes, thus, are essential to a self- 
directed learner. The school for emerging adolescents will be a labora- 
tory in which every youngster will develop the mental skills and 
processes necessary for advanced learning. 

In the learning laboratory, each student will be involved in a 
self-pacing design which will facilitate acquisition of learning skills and 
processes. This design will vary from individual to individual according 
to the learner's current level of readiness and competency. 

Emerging adolescents, irrespective of age or grade in school, possess 
a diverse range of abilities related to learning skills. This range extends 
from the concrete stage to the abstract; in addition, there are learning 
constraints such as auditory and visual perception problems which must 
be considered. Thus, the requirement that each emerging adolescent 
needs a highly specialized pattern becomes quite significant. 

While there is a need to categorize skills and processes, this group- 
ing should be a radical departure from the highly fragmented subject 
skill programs currently in effect. Rather, categorization should center 
on the nature of the skill, for example, communication, analytical, and 
technical skills, and should stress similarities among them. Communica- 
tion skills involve symbols and their visual and oral use. Analytical 
skills involve the practical application of skills and processes involved 
in logical thought such as gathering, analyzing, synthesizing, and eval- 
uating data. There is an interrelationship between these broad cate- 
gories which aids and reinforces. For example, boys and girls acquire 
information through reading and listening, and then communicate 
information orally or in writing after managing this information 
through higher cognitive processes. If emphasis is placed merely on 
acquisition of skilh and processes, a vital link with cognitive growth 
is missed. 

Technical skills are essential in areas such as industrial education, 
art, music, liomemaking, and typing. These areas of development should 
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play an important role during the emerging adolecent years and should 
be taught in a manner similar to the other skill areas of this component. 

Apparently there are four general areas for skill and process 
learning. These include language, mathematics, science, and the prac- 
tical and fine arts. While interrelated — and these interrelationships 
should be exploited — skills and processes within each generalized area 
should be given special attention. It should be emphasized that these 
general areas should not be equated with traditional content subjects, 
but rather should Ix: treated as basic areas of logic, structure, symbolism, 
and process. 

Student grouping in this component is by its nature highly indi- 
vidualistic. Architecture which permits an open, informal laboratory 
setting is most desirable. In this setting, students can work as individuals 
within larger informal areas. This facilitates the differentiation of mate- 
rials, human resources, and independent programs necessary for self 
study. Yet self study can proceed in the context of a variety of learning 
programs. The size of the group can range from one to "X" number of 
students, depending upon the learning objectives involved. Informal 
groupings occur based upon social interests in conjunction with learning 
programs. This permits individual self study ns well as interaction to 
sharpen each youngster's progress. It also provides for peer compatibility 
as students can arrange themselves based on maturity and interests. 
Forced grouping based on group objectives seems to be neither effective 
nor desirable. 

The teacher's role is to analyze learning patterns, construct learning 
programs for each student, and carefully monitor progress in relation to 
individual programs. Teachers must be intimately aware of current 
achievement and learning problems encountered with each student. 
They also must have expertise in a variety of teaching techniques, 
including independent, small, and large group approaches. It is par- 
ticularly crucial that they Ix.* able to diagnose learning problems and 
suggest solutions. 

2. Kuoiiledi^e Diweui'tou. Acquisition of knowledge is a vital 
aspect of the emerging adolescent's learning program. Although there 
is little attempt at promoting a set body of content knowledge, students 
will be heavily involved in a wide range of content learning. Man's 
past accomplishments, present challenges, and future aspirations will 
be the basis of this curriculum. 

These elements will be taught in an integrated or interdisciplinary 
curriculum. Subject matter from the humanities, arts, and sciences will 



Figure 2. Competition, Accommodation, Cooperation 
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form the basis of this integration. This approach will have a thematic 
base out of which a whole range of interrelated topics will emerge. 

For example, one of the most farsighted projects related to middle 
level curriculum is the current attempt of the Biological Sciences Cur- 
riculum Study group at Boulder, Colorado. Figure 2 (pp. 44-45) rep- 
resents a thematic approach to integrated content as the BSCS group 
envisions it.'* 

Thus this approach will emphasize content, but in a much different 
context. Youngsters will work with content in perspective. For example, 
a unit might involve technology and its relationship with science and 
government. In this approach, some students will study the historical 
evolution of technology and its many contributions as a result of scien- 
tific effort, while others will form governmental and community action 
groups to debate the issues <*nd suggest solutions for problems en- 
countered with technology's effect on the environment. 

This phase of the curriculum should stress students' interests and 
capitalize on characteristics such as creativity and enthusiasm. There 
should be a strong emphasis on analyzing man's contributions, but also 
an equally strong emphasis on active involvement in man's relationships 
and problems within our culture. 

Related areas such as art, music, and creative expression should be 
a part of this integrated curriculum. These areas are part of our culture 
and should be studied in context. There are, of course, skills and proc- 
esses involved in these areas which certainly can be taught in the 
learning laboratory component; however, their cultural impact on man 
necessitates their inclusion in the knowledge phase of the curriculum. 

The learning strategy which seems best to meet the reasoning of 
this component is one of individual inquiry and group interaction. 
Performance objecti s should be designed around the social and inter- 
action skills and piocesses basic to group involvement. Youngsters 
should actively pursue knowledge and be given the opportunity to seek 
creative solutions to issues and problems involved. 

Student grouping in the component should be based on social 
maturity. Again, if these groupings arc informally achieved simply 
through student choice, learning will be greatly enhanced. This group- 
ing pattern should not be based on age or giade level, but rather on 
maturity. 

Special interest activity programs which have used this approach, 

James S. Eckcnrod, Paul DcH. Hurd, Frederick A. Rasmusscn, and James T. 
Robinson. Biolo.tjical Sciences Curriculum Study "A Multidisciplinary Human Sciences 
Program for Middle Schools." Boulder, Colorado. Sponsored by the National Science 
Foundation, 1971. p. 36. 
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that IS, activity selection based on interest regardless of grade, have met 
with considerable success. 

The teacher s role in this component centers on the nature of the 
goals for instruction. Thus, a teacher will be asked to assist in the 
development of integrated themes, possess and use teaching skills which 
will facilitate student inquiry, and employ principles of group dynamics 
in the many interaction activities. In addition, a teacher must create an 
environment which promotes dynamic Winning. 

3. Personal Development. Personal development naturally is very 
much a part of the first two components discussed. Its vital importance, 
however, necessitates special emphasis. 

Of significant imporr cr^for emerging adolescents is an under- 
standing of physical growi With an understanding of maturation, 
the youngster is able to cope with a very rapidly changing life pattern. 
Without such an awareness, a fivorable self-concept will not occur and 
learning will be jeopardized. Some knowledge of physical-social growth 
is essential, but probably more .^TTiportant are opportunities for emerging 
adolescents to discuss peer and family relations. Unless the developing 
adolescent is aided in coping with the realities involved, particularly with 
current and persistent problems in relations with others, serious conse- 
quences often occur. 

Instruction 

Instruction may take many forms, ranging from group discussions 
to individual counseling. While the guidance staff plays an important 
role, the individual teacher, custodian, teacher aide, and secretary are 
the front line adults who must assume prime responsibility. Adults 
working with emerging adolescents should be well grounded in knowl- 
edge of age characteristics and possess techniques which permit them to 
function effectively with this maturation level. Sweeney summarizes 
this role by stating: 

The cfTectivc adult will be a person who sincerely values and cares about 
other people. He will be a good listener, i.e., a person who can understand both 
the verbal and nonverbal communication of the other person. In ?ddition to 
being a good listener, he is able to communicate that he has understood This 
person could be described as open to new or different ideas while still possessing 
a philosophy of life that guides his behavior without imposing it on others. He 
is a trusting person, one who is aware that others may not be trustworthy at 
times, but who is willing to be mistaken until proven otherwise. He has i» 
capacity for helping other persons to honestly confront matters of relevance to 
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them which are otherwise t(K) threatening or anxiety producing for them to cope 
with rationally.*' 

A number of programs could be suggested for personal develop- 
ment; but if a teaching staff reflects Sweeney's philosophy, almost any 
program will enable youngsters to develop in the right perspective. 
One area of considerable importance, however, is the need for an orga- 
nization which requires that each youngster have direct access to an 
adult who is intimately aware of this youngster in all aspects of his life. 
This relationship must be based upon mutual trust and respect so that 
the youngster feels secure and can function responsibly. 

In this section, an educational program has been suggested based 
upon this writer's belief that any program for this age group musr be 
founded upon the age characteristics and educational needs of youngsters 
at this level. 



Current Challenges in Emerging Adolescent 
Education 

• Can middle school educators move beyond the argument of 
ti'hich grades should be in the middle / junior high school? 

This argument is grounded more in emotion than professional 
logic. Assuming there is a separate level of maturation between the 
childhood years of the elementary school and the adolescent years of the 
high school, one must argue that a youngster, regardless of years in 
school, should be placed at his level of maturation. This precludes rigid 
differentiation between fifth and sixth grades and between eighth and 
ninth grades. Anyone who has ever worked with emerging adolescent 
youngsters will attest to the fact that there are middle schoolers who 
belong in the high school and high schoolers who belong in the 
middle school. 

If one attempts to analyze a "seventh grader," he might quickly 
discover that this youngster may he physically an adolescent, working 
at a sixth grade level in reading but achieving mathematics at an eighth 
grade level. The great diversity among middle school students suggests 
that for all practical purposes a graded structure is obsolete. Likewise, 
to argue that the sixth grader belongs in the elementary school because 
the elementary principal feels that the sixth grade provides leadership is 
ill-advised and inconsequential. Rather the youngster and his needs 
ought to be the focal point for placement. 

« Thomas J. Sweeney. jAduIt Models for the Emerging Adotesccnt." Paper prepared 
D C 197r''"^ Council on the Emerging Adole cent Learner, Washington, 
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This raises the issue of criteria for middle school placement. 
Should youngsters be grouped according to academic achievement, 
chronological age, physical and social maturity, or a combination of 
factors? At present we group youngsters based largely upon chrono- 
logical age and academic achievement, with little reference to physical 
and social gradation. Is this defensible in light of the stated purposes of 
education for the emerging adolescent learner? Are we not in reality 
saying by our graded placement that the middle school is for the sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grade achiever — not for the early adolescent? 

If the middle school is ultimately to reach its potential, the funda- 
mental pupil arrangements for instruction must be based on physical- 
social maturity. Within this physical-social grouping, instruction should 
be structured in a continuous progress format so that students could 
progress as their abilities and interests permit. As has been suggested 
earlier, student grouping should be as informal as possible, that is, 
association by maturity level and interests rathe: than by forced group- 
ing arrangements. 

• Can middle school educators develop proper perspective regard- 
ing the place and function of organizational teci. ■. ue? 

Educators of emerging adolescents traditionally have started with 
form and organization as an end rather than a means to an end. 
Theorists have expounded on ungradedness, departmentalization, core, 
team teaching, and modular scheduling as ways to ensure improvement 
in instruction. 

There is no quarrel with any of these approaches because each has 
and can provide sound direction, given the right set of variables. What 
this writer quarrels with, however, is the attitude which implies that 
unless one fully subscribes to one or the other, the chance for instruc- 
tional success is greatly reduced. Each school district's * chemistry" is 
different and what succeeds in one area is not necessarily going to succeed 
in another. 

These devices should be considered as tools. For example, a top 
professional teacher will develop a learning objective and then select a 
technique which seems most applicable to success given a particular 
class, the state of available hardware and software, and appropriate time. 
His selection may range from class demonstration to a field trip. The 
typical administrator in the early adolescent school, conversely, will 
often apply an organizational approach regi cdless of staff interest and 
competence, in-service capability, or plant facility. 

Administrative structure provides potential. It does not necessarily 
provide improved education. It behooves middle school educators to 
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analyze carefully student characteristics and staff competencies before 
coming to any conclusions regarding organizational structure, 

• Can educators devise an ucce{}tahle method of reporting student 
progress}! 

The traditional marking system has been devastating in its effect 
on attempts at improving education. Instructional processes which seem 
best for this age level center on the individual, while traditional marking 
systems are based upon group performance. By attempting to placate 
parents' demand for traditional marking, instructional improvement is 
either compromised or altered in such a manner that emphasis is returned 
to group techniques which facilitate group marking. This cycle either 
limits or defeats progress. The challenge is to develop a communications 
program so that parents are .iiformed of a child's progress in a manner 
which is acceptable to the parents but which does not destroy program. 

• Ci ! educators of emerging adolescents create an effective 
alliance with higher education, state depart??ients of education, and 
professio7tal associations? 

The principle of early adolescent education has been with us for 
more than a half century. The impact which it has had on higher edu- 
cation and state departments of education, with a few notable exceptions, 
has been remarkably limited. As one scans higher education course 
offerings, one is dismayed by the paucity of training available to futUiC 
middle school teachers. The prevailing attitude continues to be: prepare 
teachers for the elementary and high school and the middle school/ 
junior high school staffing will take care of itself. 

The chief criticism is that this lack of emphasis deprives students, 
at a crucial period, of the professional expertise that the elementary, high 
school, and university levels enjoy. One cannot dispute the need for 
specialized teachers ow :he elementary and high school levels, but one 
finds it diflicult to accept the position that middle or junior high school 
teachers need less specialized training. 

The basic problem is a lack of recognition that this level has tradi- 
tionally received. State departments of education recognize elementary 
and secondary levels, assuming that the solution to problems such as 
certification and reimbursement can be applied to the school in the 
middle. The answer quite likely is not in creat* ^g further bureaucratic 
structures, but in redesigning those in existence so that the attention 
necessary for this level to succeed will be forthcoming. 

There is a crucial need for professional associations, representing 
all levels of education, to pool their talents in an effort to aid and sup- 
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port the development of program for youngsters in the middle. Ele- 
mentary, secondary, and university leaders need to join the efforts of 
leaders in emerging adolescent education to find viable solutions. While 
school districts throughout this nation initiate changes in early adolescent 
education, progress is curtailed and even ended by restraints imposed 
by related agencies. 

• Will the middle school accept in practice the theory of unique- 
ness? 

Throughout the 20tii century educators of early adolescents have 
proclaimed philosophically that they represent schools which bridge the 
elementary and high school levels. In practice this philosophy has meant 
that a student enters as of grade 6 or 7 a modified high school or, if you 
please, a modified adolescent school. Curricular programs all too often 
are adolescent programs— one step lower. Today, there are some indi- 
cations that educators are beginning to view middle schools as extensions 
of the elementary or as schools for children — one step higher.. 

This writer is firmly convinced that research and logic have clearly 
mdicated that there is a developmental level between the childhood 
years of the elementary school and the adolescent years of the high 
school. In the final analysis, there is only one middle school differentia- 
tion. This differentiation is thd- developmental uniqueness of its student 
clientele. On occasion, educators have stated that if all students could 
be placed into one building, there would be little necessity for organiza- 
tional levels. This belief must be challenged on the grounds that there 
are different levels of physical, mental, and social development, and it 
is absurd to believe that schools can educate students in a physical- 
social vacuum. 

Future 

The future of any endeavor depends upon the expertise and com- 
mitment of its advocates. The emerging adolescent movement is no 
exception. There are many positive indications that educators of early 
adolescents in America today possess both of these ingredients in 
ample measure. 

As has been indicated, there are significant challenges for successful 
implementation of the basic philosophy and program for schools in the 
middle. Possibly the greatest challenge for the future of middle schools 
is the willingness of those committed to this organization to pioneer 
creative programs designed specifically for the early adolescent learner. 
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While in many cases these programs have yet to emerge, the future 
worth of this level of schooling demands that they be created. 

The promise of middle level education lies in its potential. It 
presents educators with immense possibilities. If educators are content 
merely to apply the inadequate approaches of the past, middle schools 
will simply go the route of former organizations. If, however, educators 
are prepared to study the characteristics and needs of these unique 
students and initiate an imaginative approach to program development, 
the promise of the future for middle school education can be fulfilled. 



5. The Kinds of Educational 
Progronns We Need for the 
Later Adolescent Years 

Mark Shedd 



During the discussion of Mark Shedd' s presentation of things 
that should and could be done to improve the quality of the educational 
program for high school youth in urban cities, he remarked that prob- 
ably he would not be superintendent of schools in Philadelphia after 
the following week. A candidate for rnayor of the city had apparently 
votved to oust Shedd because of his efforts to work with youth on a more 
realistic basis. This candidate was elected, new board members were 
appointed, and Shedd resigned. (For further information on the Phila- 
delphia Story, see Saturday Review — Education, February 3, 1972.) 

This situation illustrates one of the most serious problems facing 
the school of America today — securing a broad base of support among 
citizens, and especially parents, for a dynajnic, challenging educational 
program needed NO IF, This problem is considered in Professor Alex- 
ander's paper: it is also one that must receive much more attention by 
teachers and administrators everywhere. 

It would have been informative, if feasible, for such persons as 
the candidate for mayor not only to have heard Dr.^ Shedd discuss 
changes needed in our high schools: they would also have profited 
through hearing so?ne highly wrought high school students from an- 
other urban city {who had come to the conference on their own 
initiative) describe the high schools in their city.. It was shocking to 
hear them, in their raw reality, describe teachers and principals and a 
program of education that is still based on the 1893 model of elitist 
education — a concept that you educate youth for submission to the 
adult society rather than educate them for self-fulfilUnent and self- 
direction in a changing world. 

Mark Shedd was trying to do something about these outmoded 
approaches to youth education. His paper lays out desirable lines of 
development. Continue to hold fast. Dr. Shedd, in spite of such setbacks, 
to your concept of a more relevant education for youth. — JGS 
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"THE kinds of educational programs we need — NOW" . 
are the kinds that work! The sad fact is that a great deal of what we 
have now is not working, and the breakdown is particularly acute in the 
urban sector. With this in mind, I would submit that it certainly would 
behoove us as educators and curriculum developers to come up with 
something that does work. 

In Philadelphia, we think we have come up with a few new 
wrinkles to educating the secondary school student, yet we are making 
only a small dent in a massive problem, mainly because for so very many 
years in the past no one really had the guts to ask the question: ''How 
are we going to prepare now so that six, eight, or ten years from now we 
won't find ourselves with the same staggering problems, or, for that 
matter, problems of an infinitely greater magnitude than those that 
face us today?" 

We can no longer hide behind the old saw that says if the student 
does not learn it is the student's fault. We have to face up to the fact 
that all students are capable of learning, at different levels and at 
different speeds, and if they do not learn, then the system is at fault; it 
is our fault, not the student's. We simply can no longer be content with 
educating the bright pupils and letting the rest row their own boat Up 
the river of joblessness and-^aselessness. We have done that for too long 
now, and in case you think this is all rhetoric, let us look at a few facts. 

The Way It Is Now 

In big cities across the country, one out of every three high school 
students drops out of school, and the ones that come to school attend 
only 70 percent of the time. Worse yet, the average inner city high 
school student reads two years or more behind national norms. 

Absenteeism alone has a staggering impact on the ability of urban 
youngsters to learn. Dur.ng the past school year, we had in Philadelphia 
approximately 18,000 high school students — some 30 percent of our 
enrollment — absent every day. That is an almost unfathomable 
.3,240,000 student days lost during the school year. In junior high 
school another 10,000 youngsters (20 percent) were out of school each 
day, for a loss of another 1,800,000 student days. At the elementary 
and kindergarten levels an additional 17,500 boys and girls (10 
percent) missed school every day, for a yearly loss of 3,150,000 
pupil days. 

Standardized test scores indicate that some 40 percent of the 
children in our elementary schools, or 56,000 youngsters, read at such 
low levels they can be considered functionally illiterate. And more than 
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6,000 of these children, who are totally disillusioned with the learning 
process because they cannot read, simply drop out of our schools 
each year. 

Yet these problems certainly are not confined to the big cities. 
Suburban areas, coo, have their share. Dropout rates and absenteeism 
are rising at an alarming rate there, too. Student activism is closing 
school after school for days at a time. And in the area of high school 
drug abuse, nationwide statistics are staggering. 

• There are some 18 million students in the nation's pub] c secondary 
schools, and somewhere between 16 percent (President Nixon's c .timate, which 
he labels "deliberately cautious") and 25 to 35 percent of them (the estimate 
range of most doctors, educators, and dru^ abuse authorities) are experimenting 
with marijuana. This means that up to 6 million students are taking drugs 
illegally. 

• Some 12 to 13 percent (up to 2.7 million youngsters) are taking 
marijuana and other "sort" dru^^s on a regular basis. 

• From 2 to 3 percent (o.^ some 500,000 youngsters) are hooked hope- 
lessly on hard drugs like heroin. 

• In Pennsylvania, a survey by the state health department showed that 
11 percent of the state's high school population, or 123,000 students, are frequent 
users of illicit drugs. 

• In New York City alone, there are more than 100,000 heroin addicts. 
Approximately 25,000 of them attend the city's public schools. In 1970, 900 
persons, including 224 students, died from the use of heroin. In 1966, 30 New 
York students died from heroin. 

• In Philadelphia, drug-related deaths climbed to 186 in 1970, more than 
five times the number of local servicemen killed in Vietnam. In 1970, 805 drug 
cases came before juvenile court, compared with 17 in 1965 and 403 in 1969. 

• Nationwide, arrests of persons under 18 for narcotics violations grew 
an almost unbelievable 1,860 percent from I960 to 1968, according to the 
Federal Bureau of Narcotics. 

A tragic example of the failure of some past efforts of education 
at the secondary level may be seen in drug abuse education. Addressing 
herself to health education professionals, Angela Kitzinger, formerly 
of the California State Department of Education, says: 

Having carried responsib'.ity for drug abuse education for some 70 years, 
what have we accomplished.^ \</c have indeed exposed generations of high school 
students to thousands, perhaps millions, of assembly programs designed to scare 
out of them for all time any cariosity about, inclination toward, or hankering 
abo;it narcotics. We have written hundreds, probably thousar.ds, of courses of 
study and curriculum guides. 

Yet look at the state of affairs today — a generation of young people increas- 
ingly committed to drug abuse; a generation of adults who view alcohol, nicotine, 
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and over-the-counter drugs as necessities of life; a drug-oriented society. Insofar 
as wc arc accountable, wherein have we failed^ And where do we go from here? ' 

That statement can easily be applied to many other areas of high 
school education. I would like to address myself now to Dr. Kitzinger' s 
plea: "Where do wcgo from here?" 

I think the first direction we can travel is to recognize :hat whether 
students are turning on witl; drugs, or turning off through absenteeism, 
or tuning out by dropping out, they all have one big thing in common: 
They arc turning to alternatives to what they have now; the great 
majority of them are disenchanted, disillusioned, or disgusted with the 
kind of education they are getting in our high schools today. That is 
where we all have failed. 

And the worst part of it is that the kids have been trying their 
darnedest to tell us this for years. Their music, for instance, is deep in 
this kind of lament, and the spokesmen for the young have been trying 
to penetrate our generally deaf ears. 

Marshall McLuhan, who is as much a philosopher of youth as he 
is a philosopher of the media, had this to say several years ago: 

The young today live mythically and in depth. But they encounter instruc- 
tion in situations organized by means of classified information. Subjects are 
unrelated; they are visually conceived in terms of a blueprint. Many of our 
institutions suppress all the natural direct experience of youth. 

The student finds no means of involvement for himself and cannot discover 
how the educational scheme relates to his mythic world of electronically processed 
data and experience that his clear and direct responses report. 

The young today reject goals. They want roles — r-o-l-e-s. That is, total 
involvement. They do not want fragmented, specialized goals or jobs. 

The dropout represents a rejection of nineteenth-century technology as 
manifested in our educational establishments.- 

To this contention, McLuhan quickly adds: 

Today's television student is attuned to up-to-the-minute "adult news" — 
inflation, rioting, war, taxes, ^rime, bathing beauties — and is bewildered when 
he enters the nineteenth century environment that still characterizes the edu- 
cational establishment, where information is scarce but ordered and structured 
by fragmented, classified patterns, subjects, and schedules. It is naturally an 
environment much like any factory ^et-up with its inventories and assembly 
lines.'^ 

> Angela Kitzinger. 'The Role of Health Education in Drug Abuse Education." 
School Health Review, November 1969. p. 25. 

2 Marshall McLuhan and Quentin Flore. The Medium Is the Massage. New York: 
Bantam Books, Inc., 1967, pp. 100-101. Copyright O 1967 by Marshall McLuhan, Quentin 
Fiore, and Jerome Agel. All rights reserved. 

^ Ibid., p. 18. 
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Simon and Garfunkel, in a song that sold millions of copies^ told 
us about the students' view of the generation gap — of the lack of com- 
munications between youth and adults, between teachers and students — 
when they sang; 

And in the naked light I saw 

Ten thousand people, maybe more. 

People talking without speaking. 

People hearing without listening. 

People writing songs that voices never share 

And no one dare 

Disturb the sound of silence.^ 

What McLuhan is saying is that most schools and school systems 
have become anachronistic. They are out of phase with the everyday 
realities of their students' lives. They do not illuminate the concerns 
of youngsters. They appear disconnected from the ''real" world. They 
are irrelevant. 

McLuhan is on the right track, I believe, whether or not one is in 
complete agreement with his criticism or his particular world-view. He 
is on the right track because he is trying to listen to what kids are saying 
and trying to make some sense out of it in terms of today's world. For 
wx' can talk about many ^'realities'* — social and otherwise — in big city 
school systems. 

There is the reality of anachronistic buildings, and the reality of 
fiscally-starved systems; the reality of low test scores and high dropout 
rates; the reality of segregation; the reality of teachers who lack the 
experiences to work with and feel comfortable with kids from slum 
backgrounds. All of these realities are operative to a greater or lesser 
extent in any urban school system, and they are important. There should 
be no mistake about that. 

Yet I would maintain that all the money, the most exciting new 
facilities, integrated student bodies, teachers with a world of training, 
and classrooms with electrified environments and every shelf swimming 
in attribute games, paperback books, and special science material will 
not really make the difference unless we can connect with the reality 
of the kids. 

Schools in the Mold of the Real World 

And if we are going to connect with that reality, we are going to 
have to give students the kinds of educational options that will take 

^ From: ' The Sound of Silence." G 1964 by Paul Simon. New York: Charing Cross 
Music, Inc Used with the permission of the publisher. 
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precedence over drugs and gan;»s and whatever else diverts today s 
youngster away from academic pursuits. 

Yet even if we can all agree that education must mean creating 
options, must mean focusing at least as much on process as on product, 
must mean enabling students to respond to stimuli in a flexible, varied, 
and creative way, the question still remums, which stimuli? 

Part of the answer to that question, I am convinced, ii to be found 
in the way schools connect to the society around them. 

To begin with, any analysis of our urbanized, technologized, frag- 
mented, s|)ecialized, and rapidly changing world reinforces the im- 
portance of a curriculum that emphasizes process over and against 
content. We and our children are increasingly bombarded by a huge 
range of stimuli and the welter of new events, new situations, and 
new knowledge. 

I do not think I have to belabor the obvious; this means a cur- 
riculum which emphasizes the skills of rational thinking and analysis; 
the emotional and intellectual ability to cope with a bewildering array 
of forces and influences and make sense out of them; the ability to 
control and shape environment rather than being helplessly manipulated 
by it, whether the forces of manipulation are defined as the mass media 
or socioeconomic forces. 

The Coleman Report finds that a child has an innate sense of his 
ability to control his own destiny. Translated into pedagogical terms, 
this means increasing emphasis on discovery techniques of learning, 
development of rich and varied school environments which permit 
children to explore and question and to make mistakes without being 
condemned, graded, or degraded for them. 

Such a view calls for a curricular process which involves students 
in goal setting and encourages goal-directed behavior and guided inde- 
pendence. At the secondary school level, this means, for instance, that 
the most important thing we can do is involve students directly in the 
planning of curriculum, as wtII as in more traditional areas of student 
participation, such as the establishment of dress codes, and, I might add, 
this is precisely what we are doing in a number of our large high schools 
in Philadelphia through establishment of joint student-teacher-parent 
planning bodies. 

At the elementary school level, this view means creating a class- 
room and adopting a mode of teaching which relies heavily on im- 
provisation—individualizing instruction to let the inclinations, interests, 
and ex|K'riences of each child guide his learning as much as possible. 

If this seems to imply criticism of our standard school curricula, 
and I trust it does, I think it important to stress that the criticism is 
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Structural and environmental, not personal and individual. For the basic 
need I am discussing, and the kids arc demand ini;, is a need to chani^e 
the structure and environment of schools. This is inherent in what it 
means, today at least, to relate schools more closely to the realities of 
urban America, and to create new options for the citizens of urban 
America. This relationship means more, let me hasten to stress, than 
simply simulating in the classroom the kinds of situr tons existing in the 
society at large. 

In parr, to leave process and to emphasize content for a moment, 
such a view means schools which deal directly and honestly with the 
problems and issues of the day, which may call for less emphasis on die 
War of 1812 and more emphasis on the war on poverty. It may call for 
an emphasis on gmup process and group dynamics in schools, especially 
if we are to confront directly the interpersonal and intergroup problems 
which are at the root of so much racial tension in this country. 

Knocking Down Walls 

Such a view of curriculum certainly means, I believe, eliminating 
the institutional walls which so often alienate and divide schools from 
the life of their communities. Just as we are getting away from the idea 
of the self-contained classroom and buildmg schools without walls to 
permit team teaching and more flexible, diversified, and individualized 
approaches to instruction, so we should be getting away from the idea 
that instruction is contained by the structural walls of a school. The 
best place for learning for some kids may well be in a storefront; for all 
kids, no doubt, some instruction best takes place in the ghettos, the art 
museums, the city halls, or the industries of our Cities. 

To create schools without walls, then, means both to take the 
classroom out into die real world and to bring the real world into the 
classroom. Yet it has anodier dimension as well, and that is to bring 
the values, aspirations, needs, and concerns of the community into the 
classroom. Ultimately, I believe, diis means moving well beyond our 
traditional concej-jts of what community involvement has meant and 
opening the doors to community members as full participants in the 
procedures and decision making of schools. 

Here again, the phrase 'community participation" connotes a 
number of things to me. It implies, for instance, a much greater effort by 
the schools to shape vocational j'>rograms to the changing needs of 
business and industry. It also means eliminating the hostility gap 
between low income communities and their midd\ lass oriented 
schools. I do not think there is any doubt that an alicnan,.! or apathetic 
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community thwarts the basic purpose of education. Such a community 
sets up an environment that thwarts the spirit of adventure, discovery, 
and pride that must accompany learning. 

Again, a new process is important — a process that may take the 
form of neighborhood curriculum committees or of neighborhood 
boards. And a new attitude is important as well — an attitude that sup- 
plants the condescension of 'culturally deprived" with the equality of 
appreciation for 'other cultured." Value judgments, as we all know, 
can be murderous in school if it is the child's whole existence which is 
being judged. 

I believe the schools have a lot to gain, in the long run, by breaking 
down the walls between classroom and community, between professional 
and layman, although I realize the process is threatening to some and 
never painless. Yet I think the community — particularly, but not exclu- 
sively, the ghetto community — has a lot to gain as well. For to live in a 
ghetto is, by definition, to be cut off from the sources of power and the 
exercise of power. Schools can start to give the community / chance to 
determine its own destiny, while simply reaffirming the basic tradition of 
lay control of education policy. And this, I should note in passing, 
means decentralization — budgetary, curricular, and otherwise. 

Total School Experience 

I have tried so far to give some sense of what I mean by testing 
curriculum against the reality of the kids, of redefining and program- 
ming education more in terms of that reality, and of connecting schools 
to the society around them. 

Yet perhaps the most important aspect of all is a curriculum which 
is based on the recognition of the school as a social organism. Curricu- 
lum to me does not mean simply certain kinds of content, X skills in 
Y subjects in Z years. It does not even mean simply a much closer 
integration of teacher education and curriculum content which is in- 
herent in the notion of curriculum as process. That is, the content 
cannot be separated from the way it is taught, despite the prevalent 
practice in our universities of separating methods and content courses. 

Rather, curriculum means the total school experience. It means 
the atmosphere in the hallways and the quality of relationships between 
people in the school — between student and student, student and teacher, 
teacher and teacher, teacher and principal. 

Part of this is a rhatter of curriculum philosophy — ^the extreme 
need for a balance between the affective and cognitive domains. Part of 
it is a question, again, of the influence of the student and the influence 
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of community in a school. A big parr is rhc whole question of expccra- 
rions: Whar rhc school communicarcs ro srudenrs and communiry abour 
rhcmsclvcs, whar rhc rcachcrs communicare ro each orher abour reaching, 
on borh rhe verbal and rhe nonverbal level, and rhrough rhe whole 
sysrcm of behavior and rewards encouraged in any school. Occasionally, 
we have all enrered schools where rhc silence is deadening, rhc order 
srifling; where regimenrarion is misraken for discipline and spontaneiry 
is inrcrprered as impudence; where rhe reachers kowrow before rhc 
principal and rhe srudenrs kowrow before rhe rcacher. When rhis hap- 
pens, I would argue, rhis is rhe curriculum of rhe school; rhis is rhe real 
msrrucrion and rhe lessons found in lesson plans are all bur irrelevanr. 

Obviously, I am nor relling you somerhing you have nor heard 
before. Silberman said ir mosr eloquenrly and poinredly in Crisis in the 
Classroom: many orhers similarly have arracked rhis kind of educarional 
sreriliry. Whar I am saying is rhar insread of merely arracking ir, and 
agreeing rhar ir is no good, we simply have ro do somerhing abour ir 
and do ir quickly. 

One of rhe firsr rhings we can do is ro junk whar I like ro call the 
rhree tyrannies of educarion: rime, space, and rhe sysrem. Perhaps 
norhing is more ar odds wirh srudenr enrhusiasm in secondary schools 
rhan rhe rradirional locksrep of rhe bell schedule, where rhe bell rings 
every AIV2 minures, dicraring a move here or rhere, come hel! or high 
warer, regardless of wherher a class has finally gorren irs reerh inro 
somerhing rhar is really inreresring. "Forger ir," rhe bell says. **Your 
rime is up. Move on." 

And space — so many desks in an eggcrare classroom. So many 
eggcrare classrooms in an eggcrare school. So many eggcrare schools 
m an eggcrare school sysrcm. Thar is rradirion. Ycr open space, wirh 
plenry of room ro move abour, ro be free ro learn abour differcnr things 
in differenr classrooms ar differcnr paces — rhar is educarion. 

Then, perhaps rhe mosr trying, rhe mosr frusrraring of all problems 
facing rhe school adminisrraror, parricularly rhe big city supcrinrendenr, 
is the system, the bureaucracy — where ir rakes forever for fresh ideas 
to filter up from rhc classroom and for posirive acrion ro filrcr back 
from rhe rop. 

Finally, when you wrap all rhree in rhe shroud of impending 
financial disasrcr rhar cars consranrly ar rhe very foundarion u{ public 
educarion in America roday, you have a prerry good idea of whar is 
wrong wirh our schools. 

No wonder we are concerned wirh educarion of rhe furure. Things 
simply cannor do anyrhing bur ger berrer! 

Seriously, rhere are ways ro rejuvenare roday *s secondary educarion. 
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and if \vc can still manage to kcej) just one breakneck step ahead of 
the specter of bankrujitcy, we just might be able to accomplish this 
important task. 

Certainly, the term "relevance" has been all but ground into the 
dust by now, and most of us have instituted programs in ecology, black 
studies, consumer fraud, drug abuse, and the like, in an effort to establish 
a link with the reality of kids, a curriculum of concerns. This is a major 
step in the right direction. Yet my contention is that we have just 
begun to dent the tough crust of tradition, to get underneath it, to chip 
it away, and to get at the real roots of a better educational thrust. 

Wi: have to get more into computers and gaming, into TV cassettes 
and other innovative media approaches to making education infinitely 
more interesting, even entertaining. If we do not, the performance 
contractors will be clamoring for the chance. 

We have to substitute new thought processes, like affective edu- 
cation, for the old sit-down-shut-up-and-memorize-the-facts school of 
learning. We have to develop alternatives for what we have today, 
whether they bj new and vastly sophisticated science curricula designed 
to turn out a neA' generation of Cinsteins, or simply better vocational 
education, career development, and work -study programs that will en- 
able our graduates to walk out of high school right into a good job. 

However, I warn you right now that whatever we come up with, 
the students have to be a part of the process. 

Kids today are influenced like never before by the society around 
them. People are being mamied and killed on TV sets every night, 
both by the enemy in Vietnarj and on the street corners of America by 
policemen and private detectives and gangsters and who knows how 
many other TV-land good guys and bad guys packing guns. 

There are civil rights riots and college campus riots on the tube 
right m front of their eyes. They can get drugs just about anywhere. 
Some of their parents are swinging. Dad launches into all kinds of 
admonitions about the evils of marijuana while he thinks nothing of 
getting pleasantly inebriated on martinis. 

The breakdown of what has long been a rigid value system in this 
country is occurring right before their eyes, in living color. So they 
have established their own value system, their own revolt against what 
they Consider duplicity of the adult generation. And they want a piece 
of the action in any changes affecting them from here on in, particu- 
larly when it comes to education. 

Aid I contend we can and should give them a piece of the action. 
It is either that or repression, and the last person who tried repression 
th is side of the Iron Curtain — Adolph Hitler — did not fare too well. 
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Two Exciting Programs in Philadelphia 

One way we can give them a piece of the action is through pro- 
grams like affective educauon, education built around the concerns and 
emotions of kids instead of what we adults think their concerns and 
emotions are; an education that emphasizes process rather than rote facts. 

We have more than 9,000 students now in such a program in 
Philadelphia. They use a variety of affective learning techniques, such 
as fantasy, improvisation, synectics, role playing, group dynamics, and 
games, right m the classroom. Students are openly encouraged to 
ex{. 3s themselves and their concerns. 

Goals of the i)rogram are to help students develop more positive 
attitudes toward learning, toward themselves, their teachers, and their 
peers by gaining a greater conscious control over themselves, their 
interpersonal relationships, and their environment. 

An extensive evaluation last year, involving affective education 
students and a control group, shows the program is working. For 
instance: 

Students in affective classes vicvved tiieir classroom climate as dramatically 
different and more interesting than did students in control classes 

Students in affccive groups demonstrated more positive attitudes toward 
their teachers. 

Affective students were absent from class iialf as often as control students 
and received considerably fewer discipline referrals. 

They also differed draiuatically from control students in what they felt 
they learned during the year. 

This, I would submit, is rhe kind of curriculum of concerns, the 
kind of education that deals with the reality of kids, that we will see 
in the high schools of the future; and there is no reason we cannot 
begin to do it now. 

Another new concept we are bound to see much more of in the 
scnools of tomorrow is the whole idea of schools without walls, where 
the city is the classroom, and students learn both the basics and almost 
anything else they want to learn. 

Again, in Philadelphia we have considerable experience in this 
area with our Parkway Program, the country's first so-called school 
without walls. Youngsters may learn photography at the Museum of 
Art, literature at the public library, journalisni at the Philadelphia 
Inquirer, politics and government at city Jiall, business at the Insurance 
Company of North America or Smith, Kline & French, or perhaps car 
repair at the corner garage, and botany in Fairmount Park. Students 
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pick their own courses, help select their own teachers, and generally 
make education fun. It is really no wonder, then, that in the latest 
lottery to expand the program we had some 10,000 applicants for 
125 places. 

Evaluation here, as you might guess, closely parallels the affective 
education program, and entrance has become so sought after that for 
some reason or other, all the old taboos of suburban parents sending 
their youngsters to a city school are somehow forgotten when it comes 
to Parkway. As a mattei of fact, suburban parents and educators have 
just this year established two Parkway-type programs of their own, and 
invited some 70 or 80 of our youngsters to come on out and join in. 

Realistically, I am not about to say that with a few Parkway- 
Program bandages and a couple of shots of affective education you are 
going to cure all the ills that face secondary education today. That 
would be absurd. Even if we could wave some kind of magic wand 
that would transform all our high schools into Parkway setups with 
small classes and unique facilities, and then wave it again to train 3,000 
teachers thoroughly in affecti^^e techniques, you would still have prob- 
lems of discipline, absenteeism, racism, and gangs, and you would still 
have thousands of youngsters caught up in the whole vicious circle of 
urban poverty and despair. 

What I am saying is that if we begin today to listen to our students 
and begin, with them, to put together Parkway-type experiences and 
to plan to build affective techniques into our schools of the future, 
maybe, just maybe, your children and mine won't be sitting in a con- 
ference 20 or 30 years from now trying to figure out what in blazes 
to do about the sorry mess in the high schools of their day. 

I hope, I strongly hope, that they will not have to ask themselves 
the same soul-searching questions we are asking ourselves. 



6. A School for Tomorrow 

Jock K Frymier 



Professor Jack Frymier, m his intense and dynamic icayj 
pleads for a different kind of school in the future.. Dr. Frymier, of 
course,, believes in the school as an essential social instrumentality; but 
he foresees that some basic reforms are needed if it is to survive as an 
institution.. He then presents for us a broad plan for the school of 
tofnorrow — NO W. 

Of the three fundamental factors on which a prograyn of schooling 
is based — the nature of knowledge: the nature of society, and the nature 
of the individual — Dr. Frymier charges that the schools of the past and 
of today in most instances have based their program, both curriculum 
and instruction, principally on just the first tiuo of these factors., They 
have accepted the functions of transmitting knowledge or preparing the 
individual to be an effective, contributing member of the social group, 
hut they have neglected to a great extent the complete and ftdl devel- 
opynent of the individual. 

The remainder of the paper presents in a lucid and imaginative 
manner the broad outlines of a curriculum of a school and the correlative 
modes of instruction and organization that will enable the school of the 
future to fulfill its basic function — the nurture of each individual in 
terms of his own specific needs,. This is a most challenging call for the 
reform of schools before it is too late. — ]GS 

Introduction 

These arc disturbing days for schoolmen. Forever admon- 
ished to change their educational ways, schoolmen have tried mightily, 
but apparently to no avail. After almost fifteen years of superhuman 
effort, Silberman maintained that there is now a "crisis in the classroom." 
And so there is. 

Silberman's statement describes what almost every experienced 
observer of the American educational scene already knows: most schools 
are dull and boring, and attempts o change them have not resulted in 
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either the kinds or the degree of improvement that many thoughtful 
persons feel absolutely must occur. 

There is now another set of factors which must be coptd with and 
considered. There are new. negative forces pressing for expression in 
public schools diat make the cris«s even more acute. Because diese 
forces are not as clearly etched in jx'ople's minds as was the launching 
of Sj^utnik, and because the motivations of many persons associated 
widi these forces are very j^ositive in every sense of die word, die 
existence of a crisis is not always obvious. Even so, the crisis is real and 
die forces will not go away. Educators and those concerned widi schools 
and schooling must find ways to cope with these forces or public edu- 
cation will be fractionated. It will literally split apart and be dismem- 
bered; its unity of effort will be destroyed. 

What I have just said is a dire prediction, and must be explained. 
That I will attempt to do. Before I proceed along diat line, however, 
let me hasten to add that in no way do I think ihat public schools will 
disappear or cease to be. That will not happen. Public schools have 
been a part of our heritage and a part of our culture for a long, long 
time. And diere will still be public schools fifty, a hundred, or a 
thousand yc from now, if i.ian can last that long. It is almost 
impossible to get rid of social institutions, once they become firmly 
established, whedier they function in a manner consistent widi the 
larger purposes of die society or not. How else does one explain die 
continued survival of die Jewish religion in Russia, die private school 
in England, or the American Legion in die United States? None of 
those institutions represents the mainstream of social thought in the 
cultures of which they arc a parr. Some, in fact, are vigorously opposed, 
but they continue to survive. And when .in institution works to serve 
socially approved purposes, as die public school does, there is absolutely 
no reason at all to diink diat it will evaporate or go away. That will 
not happen. 

However, I would guess diac unless schools change dramatically 
in the next few yea s die heart of die educational function—helping 
youngsters develop and learn new concepts, attitudes, and skills — may 
very well be assumed by odier insdtutions and odier groups in our 
society, and die school will be left with the residual function of con- 
tainment and control. 

One of the functions which schools presendy serve is the custodial 
one. Schools keej) youngsters off the streets, out of the job market, and 
away from die house so the parents can work. The custodial function 
is not generally assumed to be die primary funcnon of schools, but 
it is an important role which schools perform. What may happen in 
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future years, however, is that schools may shift their emphasis. If other 
segments of society assume primary responsibility for helping children 
learn, then schools may drift to the contamment and control functions 
almost without knowing it. And if that occurs, schoolmen will have 
missed an opportunity to provide the nation and its youth better schools 
and better learning. 

Divisive Factors 

What are the forces and developments which seem to hold the 
potential of fractionizing public education? I think there are many. Let 
me cite a few. Again, let me remind the reader that I do not personally 
feel that the motivations of people associated with these efforts are 
necessarily suspect or evil. Some of them are, from my value perspective, 
anyway, but most are the expressions and conceptualizations of people 
sincerely interested in improving schools and schooling. Even so, it is 
my considered judgment that the fractionizing effect of these efforts has 
already begun and will continue. 

The private school movement — in the South and elsewhere — is 
dividing people regarding the concej.t and practice of public education. 
In some southern communities the rise of private schools has placed the 
very existence of public education in jeopardy. It is hard to believe 
that those who — pressing an archaic and (from my point of view) inap- 
propriate ideological notion of human relationships — argue for white 
dominance over Blacks and segregated schools have any real interest in 
the education of the young. The logic of their experience runs bac'cward 
rather than forward, but the imj^act of their efforts on public schools 
is very real in many communities. 

Those who advocate and support the alternative schools and store- 
front schools in the northern urban areas create the same kind of 
impact, though to a somewhat lesser degree. And the motives of these 
people are very different. They simply want better education than the 
jHiblic schools are providing, and they see such schools as vehicles 
toward such an end. The fact that their oj^erations may divide the 
community and split educators and education is beside the point. 

Performance contracting is another force which has begun to 
fractionize the public schools. School boards have understandably been 
searching for newer and better ways to help young people learn. When 
private companies promise to do the job better than j-^ublic schools for 
the same or less money, school boards aie naturally attracted to such a 
plan. But what will it mean in five, twenty, or fifty years if a commercial 
corporation, whose explicit mtention is to make a profit, assume.s primary 
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responsibility for hclpin<; children learn to read or compute or develop 
social skills cr analyze values? What will that do to the public schools? 
What will it do to the nature of the learning that those children will 
experience? What if specialties develop and all of the learnings are 
subcontracted ro different commercial interests? Will it all add up in 
che life and mmd of the young who will be involved? 

The voucher system holds the same kind of attraction and the same 
kind of :hre:i% in my opinion. Theoretically it is a powerful idea. Build- 
ing upf.i the concepts of free enterprise and personal choice, it sounds 
good V/ len J -.cribed in abstract form. Yet can we ignore the fact that 
some p.ople a'Ho support the notion in theory stand to gain privately 
if it is adopte Can we ignore the fact that narrow and parochial 
interests are pusMng the concept, hoping and arguing for public tax 
dollars to suppoc -^articular ideological or religious points of view? The 
separation of clia.^ch and state has been one of our greatest strengths 
since the beginning of the republic. Are we to give up such a separation 
for a purported financial saving, while at the same time splintering 
public education? 

Community control, negotiations, learning centers built into the 
home — all these are fascinating developments on the educational scene 
in recent years. All are efforts to improve education, but all are pulling 
the schools and school people further and further apart, despite the 
positive intentions and noble ideals of almost everybody involved. 

These are the kinds of forces which are tending to fraction ize the 
public schools. These forces exist. They are part of the educational 
reality today. I do not deplore their development, but describe their 
existence, and indicate what I think their impact may be during the 
years immediately ahead. 

Alternative Approaches 

If my observations of the educational scene are correct (and they 
most certainly may not be), the question then becomes: "What should 
schoolmen do?" Three alternatives seem possible. We can assess the 
drift and direction of the times, accept the changes, and grab the ball 
and run. Or we can marshal our forces and defend the public schools 
as they presently are. A third alternative is to try to change the schools 
from what they arc to something quite different and infinitely better 
than we have ever dreamed of before. 

Perhaps school people ought to do what they can to hasten the 
demise of the public school. Perhaps its era has come and gone. Maybe 
we ought to turn our creative energies to conceptualizing newer and 
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better private agencies, personal operations, or cwipletcly new and 
different social institutions which could assuire the mrny diverse func- 
tions which public education now performs. 

At first glance that alternative is the most attractive to nie. It 
sounds as though it would be intellectually exciting .nd professionally 
fun.f But the stakes are too high. There is much mo-e to be lost than 
could possibly be gained if wc go that v^'ay. In terms of my values, I 
waiTt to opt for another way to go. 

How about choice number tw^o, supportmg anc defending what 
schools presently do? In terms of all that we know about the weak- 
nesses and failures of the public schools, that is harciy u good enough 
goal. 

Having said that, I should quickly add .hat I feel the public school 
has tremendous strengths, too; but the very str:rr:gths of the public 
school may be its downfall, unless we are adept and creative. The 
dinosaur was very strong, bur it disappeared and exisis no more. Strength 
is not enough. The capacity to cope and adapt anc change is imperative. 
The public school is something like an Army tank: it possesses fantastic 
power and strength and has extremely thick walls, hut it is very vulner- 
able in spots, IS extremely slow moving, and requires tremendous 
amounts of support and fuel. 

Of course the schools have strengths. They do many things well. 
However, the strengths and power of the publi sc/ools of yesterday 
are neidier sufficient nor appropriate for the new nc more demanding 
problems of today. Schools must possess streng . but they must be 
able to change. If they are to survive at more than the custodial level, 
they absolutely have to change. Schools and Sv:ho(;ling must become 
different, better institutions than they are '«ght now. Much different 
and much better, in fact. That point seems cle.'*-. I cast my lot with 
option number riiree. Schools have to change. 

Since Heraclitus we have heard that ''these i-^i changing times." 
And so they are. But if change is a constant facti s the pace of change 
is not. The world is turning faster, so to speak, h 'he sense that many 
of the people of the world are experiencing m( -e situations per given 
unit of time than any people have ever experi( iced before. 

Describing the individual life as a great c.iannel through which 
experience flows, Toffler reacts this way to the DewMdering sensations 
which come from the pace of today's life: 

For wliilc wc tend to focus on only one situation at a time, the increased 
rate at which situatioi«3 flow past us vastly complicate the entire structure of 
life, multiplying the lumihcr of roles wc must play anA the number of choices 
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wc arc (oTCcd to make. This in turn, accounts for the choking sense of complexity 
about contemporary h'feJ 

Norman Cousins makes the same j^oint in a cliflcrcnt way when 
he maintains that "it has been more than a hundred years since 1910." ' 
One hardly needs to document the fact that times change, and yet there 
are data that show that schools and schooling have not changed much 
throughout the years. For instance, a recent advertisement in a national 
magazine presses the point like this: "Have students changed too much, 
or have the schools not changed enough.''" If the implication in that 
question is correct, then educators have both special problems and unique 
opportunities in the years ahead. But what about the charge.'' Have 
the schools failed to keep pace with the times.'' The only honest answer 
to that question must be "yes." 

Meager Changes Thus Far 

In a study supported by the Carnegie Corporation, Silberman de- 
scribes the failures of educational reform as follows: 

... the reform movement has produced innumerable changes, and yet the 
schools themselves are largely unchanged. . . . things are much the same as they 
had been twenty years ago, and in some respects not as good as they were forty 
years ago, when the last great school reform movement was at its peak.-* 

Peter Drucker approaches the point in a different way. Arguing 
from a purely economic point of view, he states: "There are no dumb 
children; there are only poor schools." ^ He then goes on: 

. . . teaching and learning are bound to undergo tremendous ch^mge in the 
next few decades. They will be transformed Hconomic necessity forces us to 
tackle the Job, no matter how great the resistance of citi/en*, and educators . . . 

The first teacher ever, that priest in prel iterate Mesopotamia who sat down 
outside the temple with the kids and began to draw figures with a twig in the 
sand, would be perfectly at home in most classrooms in the world today. Of 
course, there is a blackboard, but otherwise there has been little change in tools 
and none in respect to methods The one new teaching tool in the intervening 
3,000 years has been the printed book. And that few teachers really knov how 
to use — or else they would not continue to lecture on what is already in the book. 

^ Alvin Tofflcf. Puturc Shock. New York: Random House, Inc., 1970. p. 

2 Norman Cousins. "The Af;c of Acceleration" In* William W. Boycr, editor. 
Iss/^es 196s. Lawrence: University of Kansas Press, V)C)}. p, s. 

•"^ Charles E. Silberman. Crisis in ihc Chssroom. New York: Random House, Inc., 
1970. pp. 158-59. 

Peter Drucker. The Arc of Disconiinuiiy, New York: HartK-r & Row, Publisher^;, 
1968. p. J>A1. 
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The priest in ancient Mesopotamia was also the first doctor. If he returned today 
to a modern operating room in the hospital, he would not conclude chat he Could 
do as well. Yet today's doctors are no hetter men than the first doctors were. 
They certainly are no better than the "father of medicine " Hippocrates. Tliey 
stand on his shoulders. They know more and, above all, they know better. 
Tlicy have a different methodology. They have different t<K)ls. As a result they 
do entirely different things, and do them differently,'' 

Druckcr's point is that educators have not developed adequate 
tools — concept and artifact that will enable teachers to extend and 
cxpanti the impact of their effort to help young people learn. And 
though Silberinan would argue that the problem is not simply one of 
increasing the cflicicncy of the school,'' as Drucker implies, they both 
agree that totlay's schools must be described in static rather than dynamic 
terms. 

Neither Silberman nor Drucker, however, arc "professional school, 
men." Maybe they do not know what schools and schooling are really 
hke. But Goodlad and Klein^s study of classroom practice supports their 
observations. These authors report: 

One conclusion stands out clearly: Many of the changes we h^ve believed 
to be taking place in schooling have not been getting into classrooms; changes 
widely recommended for the schools over the past 1 3 years were blunted on 
sch(K)I and classroom d(K)r." 

My own studies of educational developments and change make the 
same point in a slightly different way: schools have changed, but the 
changes have not made a significant difference in the lives and minds 
of those we teach.^ 

Our intentions have Ixren noble and our efforts have been real. 
Even so, the changes have not "paid off." Schools and schooling are 
not keeping pace with the dramatic changes of the times. 

In another place I have outlined why I feel our change efforts 
have not Ixen as effective and successful as we all hoped they would be: 
not only is education as a S(Kial system theoretically incapable of self- 
renc.val and rational change, but we have asked the wrong questions, 
inanipulatcc the wrong variables, and employed the wrong assumptions.'' 

Silhcrm^.n, o/t at., p, 20 >. 

John I (looJlaa, M, Frantcs Kk-in niui aswciatcs Ihbttid ihe Classroom Dour. 
Wi^rthm^tou. Ohio. Cluflc-v A. Jones Hibhshinii? Co.. IV'O. p. 97. 

w ''/n^,^: ^0"iicr. Vostcrws PJuca/ional Change. Columbus, Ohio: Charles F:. 
Mcrrsil Pub) shing Company, 1969. Chapter 2. 
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The Basic Factor in Planning 

There is another reason, though, and it is both much simpler and 
much more profound: children differ. Anthropologists suggest that 
every man is like all men in some ways, like some men in other ways, 
and like no other man in still other ways.'^ Thus each child is like all 
other children, like some other children, and yet like no other child. 
Teachers and curriculum developers must have precise and adequate 
information regarding the ways in which all children are alike, the ways 
in which some of them are alike, and the ways in which each youngster 
is unique. 

All children are alike in that they are born, are dependent upon 
others for an extended period of time, have one heart, two kidneys, and 
the like. Youngsters are like some other children in terms of their sex, 
the kind of language patterns they acquire, their developmental patterns, 
and their immediate community environment. Each child is unique, 
though, in terms of his genetic pattern, the kinds of past experieiKes he 
lias had, the way he sees himself, and in his personal aspirations — what 
he hopes to Ix^comc.^^ 

The educator's problems relate to the degree of similarity of pro- 
gram and experience that is both appropriate and possible, while pre- 
serving and actually fostering individuality. Those are not simple 
problems, to say the least, I accejit the fact that some similarity of 
educational ex|X'rience is lx)th appropriate and possible for all children, 
but I strongly suspect that many of our reform efforts have failc! 
because we did not pay enough attention to the fact that children differ. 

For example, if one looks closely at the innovations in curriculum 
in recent years, he is struck by the fact that we have tendcxl to "take 
the old program out" and "put a new program in." It may Ix: true, as 
Goodlad and Kiein point out,'"' that the reason education has not Ix-en 
improved is that the innovations have not actually been tried — school 
jX'ople thrnk they try them, but the innovations are actually not imple- 
mented all the way. Even with diat reservation, there is still reason to 
Ixdieve that what school people have tried to do is substitute a new 
program, a new set of procedures, a different organizational scheme, a 
new some;hing-or-other, for die old way of doing things. 

^'L\)\k- Kluckhohn an^l Ht-nry A. MiirMy. Pcru)thdhy hi \ature. Socfcty, itud 
Culture New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 19'i8 and 1953 pp 53-67. 

' Here .ind elsewhere tl .'oiighout this p.ipcr 1 have dravn heavily on niy own 
chap. • "i At\ ( iirriculum Me*' :he Needs of All Chiltlren^" In: Walter I.ifton, editor. 
VJt4<u on for Tomotrou New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 19*70. 

^2 Goodlad and Klein, op. (it. 
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In thinking and working this way, what usually emerges is the 
classic model of experimental design: two groups, one labeled "experi- 
mental" and the other labeled "control." The exjxrrimental gfuup 
employs the new curriculum materials, the new methodology, die new 
something-or-other, while the control group continues in the traditional 
approach of die conventional curriculum. Many have criticized this way 
of evaluating experimental programs,' ' and rightly so; but regardless 
of criticism, the actual logic of experimentation has been along these 
lines. Even when formal and elaborate comparative evaluation has not 
been made, die general posture nevertheless has been one of comparing 
the new program widi the old one, if only in crude and subjective ways. 

What most frequently occurs is that one group (for example, 
classroom, building, or series of classrooms in different buildings) is 
identified as die experimental group, and paired with another group of 
rraghly similar size, socioeconomic background, ability, and age. Both 
groups are pretested in terms of the outcomes desired (generally achieve- 
ment of some sort), then the experimental group is subjected to the 
Sjxcial treatment — new^ textbook, new methodology, or other innova- 
tion, while die control group goer hrough their learning experience in 
the established way. At the end i given period of time (for example, 
six-week grading period, semeste year, r longer), both the experi- 
mental group and the control groa are given a post-test measure. 

Dei^ending u|X)n the idiosyT racies a-id competencies of the re- 
searchers involved, along v. ith *>ich factors as sample size, number of 
variables manipulated and control ed, and the like, the most typical 
study made wouid be of the statistical sii;nificance of the difference of 
the post-test means for the two ^:u*ups. Graphirally portrayed, such a 
comparison tends to look something like Figur 1.. 




Figure 1. Comparison of the Means of "Expenmunrar' and "Conirol" Groups 

For cxjmpic, see: Danid L Stvifilcbcam. "Eva!uat;on as Fnlightcnmcnt for Decision 
Making." In; Waltott H. Beaity, editor. Imprtniuii flducatiotial Aiwumctit and au 
Imctitory of Measures of Ajjectivc Behav/'ir. Washin/iion, D.C!.-- Association for Super- 
visron and (iiirriciilum Development, 1969. pp ^11-7^. 
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In practice the statistical significance of the difference between the 
means (that is, the distance between the dotted lines) is usually deter- 
mined by computing a / value or doing analysis of variance (/•' test), 
or employing some similar statistical test. Studies which have l^en done, 
and the general experience of many people who work in education, 
support the fintiing that there is no significant dijjerence. In a review 
of almost- three hundred research studies along this line, it was f':und 
that "no significant difference" is the most frequently reported -c 
search result.'* Other studies of educational change report sr%i;.r 
observations.'" 

If one studies the diagram in Figure 1 carefully, and explores the 
assumptions implicit in that kind of comparison, several ir^'crences can 
be made. First, by employing the "experimental-control approach, 
what is actually being tested is a group solution. That is, when we take 
the old math program out and put the new math ir, what we are 
actually presuming is that one group solution is better than another 
group solution,. In the same way, when we compare the lew way of 
teaching foreign language with the traditional way, or the new physics 
with conventional physics, or "Words In Color" with basal reading, or 
team teaching with the self-contained classroom, what we have actually 
done is to take out one group approach (that is, traditional) and sub- 
stitute for it another group approach (that is, modern or experimental). 
The assumption behind that assumption is that there must be, some- 
where, a way of sequencing subject matter, presenting information, * 
organizing the school which is best for all children. Nonsense! Ther 
is no one tray of doing anything in school which is best for all chiklren. 
There is no one way which is best because children differ. 

Some children learn best when subject matter is presented to them 
in such a way diat they "discover" the basic constructs, the fundamental 
generalizations, for themselves. Other children learn better when 
subject matter u sequenced deductively rather than inductively, and 
they go from the whole to the part rather than the other wiy around. 
Some youngsters learn better when they experience things ciirectly and 
concretely, other youngsters learn better vicariously or when they are 
told. Some students learn better when their learning experiences are 
spaced in short segments over an extended period of timc^ Other students 
learn better when they are completely immersed in a learning experi- 
ence without interruption for a short period of time. Some learn better 

Frymicr, Fostcrnig VJucattonal Chattf^e, op. cit,, Appendix A. 
'•'Sec- Wilbur Sthramn:. "What Wc Know About Learning from Instructional 
Television." In: VJucattofial Tekvisiofj^ The Next Ten Years. Stanford: Institute for 
Communication Research, p. 5-1. 
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when tht7 are functioning under the direct guidance and supervision 
of a more mature person such as the teacher, while other students learn 
better when they are left completely on their own. Some learners do 
better when they "see" a stimulus, others do better when they kines- 
thetically "feel" it,^ still others do better when they "hear" phenomena 
descrilxxl in spoken terms. There is no best nay of doing anything in 
education^' because children differ. And it is precisely where their 
differences are most significant that learning is most affected, that is, 
their previous experience, their concept of self, their motivation to learn, 
their immediate home background, and the like. 

To state it in religious terms, children are different because God 
made them that way. And because God made children different. He 
Himself could not devise a pro^i^ram, a methodology, an organizational 
scheme which wo«!ld Ix^ best for all children. If God were a curriculum 
director, in other words. He would not look for or attempt to devise 
one curriculum guide, one teaching technique, one particular evalua- 
tional procc^lure, one given organizational stratagem, or one anything 
which would supposedly meet the needs of all children. There is no 
one best way of doing anything in education, exxept as it might apply 
to a given child. Children are different. 

Though it is most certainly true that children are like all other 
children in some respects, and like some other children in other respects, 
it is also very true that in still other respects each child is like no other 
person. Those unique variations are the crucial factors thpt affect 
learning in very profound ways. If we are seriously concerned about 
meeting the needs of every child, as most jxrople maintain, then we 
absolutely have to build a whole new concept of education for the years 
ahead. We need a wholly new way of thinking about learning and 
teaching, "A School for Tomorrow" represents my own effort to outline 
what I think such a school might be. 

In the pages that follow I have tried my hand at thinking through 
the totality of a school. Purposes, curriculum, instruction, organization, 
evaluation, teacher education — these and odier pieces are examines! in 
some detail. That I have not been able to "pull off" the whole thing 
satisfactorily does not discourage me. Hopefully diese ideas will trigger 
other persons to generate their conceptualizations. I diink of "a school 
for tomorrow" as the kind of educational institution that I would like 
to see develop from conception to reality. These pages, in other words, 

if (he rcaiicr wishes more evidence on this fusuK' mental concept, sec: I.ec J. 
(.ronback and Richard I: Snow. T'inal Report: Uidttidual D/fJerencci tn Learning Ahilit) 
u. a Vunction of bisiruciwtul Variable'. Stanford, California" Stanford Center for Research 
and Development in Teaching, 1<;69 (liRlC ED 029 001 ). 
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describe my hopes rather than my predictions, but I would like to think 
that public schools will move this way. For w^hat it is worth, therefore, 
these are my ideas regarding what education and public schools might 
be like in the years immediately ahead, if we think hard and begin to 
move right now. 

Purposes 

Education is not without direction. The purposes or goals of edu 
cation are always implicit in the endeavor if not expressly stated, and 
they can be ferreted out if not already there for all to see. And purposes 
supposedly relate directly to students' needs. 

Most educational theorists make the point that the purposes of 
education item primarily from three ources: the nature of knowledge, 
the nature of society, and the nature of the individual J" These are not 
the only sources, to be sure, but they do represent three places where 
schoolmen can go for information and inspiration wnen they contiive 
experien( . s for students in schools. 

For exai iple, the structure, domain, and methods which are unique 
and peculiar ro each of the various areas of scholarly inquiry are all 
aspects of th. nature of knowledge. The ways of the poet, for example, 
are different from the ways of the physicist. In like manner, the con- 
ceptual and working tools of the economist are different from the tools 
of the biolo ^isi. The aspect of reality to which they address their atten- 
tion is different ""he fundamental concepts and associated facts are 
tiifferenr too Ever the history of each discipline is unique and gives it 
an emphasis anti fiavor of its own. We can draw upon these kinds of 
information .n cur attempt to determine what students need to learn. 

Anothej scarce from which we can draw is what we know about 
the natun^ r/ society: population patterns, demographic data, cultural 
values, institutional expectations, sentimerits, and norms. Whether we 
use die tn iitional conceptualizations and data of sociological thought 
or the ne^ er statements,''* what we know about the nature of social 
institutions and their traditions and changes represents another imj^or- 
tant source for ascertaining what students need to learn. 

A third 'ource we can cmj^loy in dctennining what students need 
is what we know about the nature of the individual — his biological, 

'7 Ralph E. 7ylcr, B^sic Prhiciples of Curriculum and Instructhu. Chicaco: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Prjss, (9/^' 

'•"^Scc: Edwii O Gokifu'Id, editor Stiitistical Abstract of the I' u'lted States, Wash- 
ington D.C : U.S bureau of Census, 1961. 

*-^Sce: Charles 1 eich The Greening of America, New ^ork Random House. Inc. 
1970. 
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physiological, and psychological structure and function: blood chemistry, 
perccpaial detcnses, cognitive style, neurological processes, achievement 
patterns, intellectual structure, and the like. 

Educators have traditionally gone to these three sources — tly dis- 
ciplines, the society, and the individual — for both information and 
inspiration about relating school purposes co students' needs. Curriculum 
is regarded as somethmg like the seat of a chree-leggeJ stool: a solid 
base with three ev^r. supports. The sc-at of the stool represents the 
program, with one leg looted firmly in what we know about the nai/re 
of knowledge, another leg rooted firmly in what we know about the 
nature of society, and the third leg rootccl firmly in what we know about 
the nature of the individual. Such an idea is neat and undeistand"ble, 
but it is as wrong as wrong can be. 

Educational programs never actually reflect that kind of balance 
and equivalent use of sources. What apparently happens is "hat those 
who build programs and operationali;ce curriculum subconsciously rank 
these sources in hierarchical terms in their own minds, according to 
their own values. Certain sources are held to be more important tlian 
others, aid the hierarchir^i ordering reflects this fact. 

In theory, persons rjsponsible tor determining purposes and build- 
ing educational j.rot,iajns use J t se three sources of information equally. 
In practice, the various sources iwc drawn upon in varying degrees. The 
result is that different philosophical positions are tak^. that *"eflect the 
individual value systems cf the people involved.^^ 

For example, to presume that what we know about the nature of 
knowledge is of greatest worth and that what we know about soriery 
and the individual is of lesser worth will reflect a particular k'nd of 
philosophical posture — a value position — about what students need to 
learn and need to know. Let us call that assumption number one. That 
issumpiion charactcri/es most of the secondary schools, coileg^^, and 
universities m the United States today. These institutions are u.scipline 
oriented, and are organized and operated on the basis of subject matter 
concerns. 

If we shift our logic and assume that what we know ibout the 
nature of society is of greatest importance and hat we know about 
the disciplines an^i the individual are of lesser impoiiance, t./en wc are 
operating from a very different kind of philosophical stance. Let us 
call this assumption two. In my experien^'e, this is the kind of assunp- 
fion that character»/.es most elemeniary schools in the United States, 

Vir^iI HcrrKk. Strutv^tes jur Currnnluw Doi clopmcftt. Columbus, Ohjo Charles 
r. Merrill I'ubljsh C<?mpany, 1965 Chapter 1. 
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where the primary concem is for the group. Cooperation, pohtencss, 
taking turns, being quiet — all social expectations — are stressed. 

To presume that what we know about the naiure of the incli\ i<^«ial 
is of greatest importance an.l the other factors of secondary imporiance 
rej^rcsents a very different Icind of philosophical position about educa- 
tion. Let us call this assum|-tion three. In my experience, there are \ery 
few classrooms or schools anywhere which reflect this ranking of cur- 
riculum sources as thi: basic way of meeting students' needs. Some "way 
out" schools such as Summerhill are probably efforts in that direction, 
and individual teachers here* and there implement such an assunijuion 
in their classroom every day By and large, however, there are very few- 
models to which we can turn if we want to see or understand this kind 
of assumption in actual practice. 

Because the different assumptions described here give rise to 
different kinds of educational purposes and goals, it is crucial to cry 
to understand how^ such assumptions are actually related to students' 
needs. And students do hav,- needs: academic needs, social needs, and 
individual needs. Thj quesron is: w^hich needs are most j^ressing and 
most important at any given point in time? 

The problem, at least in part, is one of ends and means. I want to 
argue that man is the end, subject matter is the means, and society is 
the result. I w?nt to argue for assumption three. 

Assumption number one is essentially a vocational assumption If 
an individual wants to become a mathematician, then he need^- ^o study 
mathematics. If he wants to be a farmer, then he needs to study farming. 
If he wants to be an airplane pilot or physicist or poet or plumber, ^hen 
he has to pursue those areas of inquiry that are directly related to his 
particular vocational interest. 

Assumption number two, on the other hand, is essentially a phil- 
osophical positioi.. It presumes tiiat the student needs to learn that 
which will enable him to become an effective, contributing member of 
society. At root, it presumes that the school should be an instrument 
of social purposes workmg to achie\e social as opposed to individual 
or subject-matter ends. There can he no doubt that schools have ahvays 
assumed this responsibility, but the question is: should this be the pri- 
mary and overriding concern, or should it be of secondary importance? 
In my judgment, schools should be established and maintained by society 
for the purpose of serving the needs of those inside the institution rather 
than dwQ outride. To ari\UQ th^t the primary purp'^'''' of the school is 
to serve the needs of society is to adopt the basic loi;ic of every totali- 
tarian society which ever existed. While schools obviou'^V must ]^ay 
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sonyj attention to the problems of acculturation and socialization, in 
niy opinion zh-n should not be their primary purpose. 

Thus we come to a:i>umpcion number three. What docs the indi- 
vidual really need? In physical terms, we know a lot ab ut what people 
need, but when we shift to psjchological or educational needs, there is 
a great void in what we know. All men need water and foo I and ox'ygen, 
for example. \Vc know with considerable precision, in fact, which foods 
and which ingredients are aL^olutely essential to the maintenance of 
life. Can we conceptualize and accomplish rcse.irch studies that \vill 
tell us, more specifu-ally and accuiately than we now know, which ideas, 
which stimuli are essential to meet the individual student's learning 
needs'' Let us explore this problem in more detail. 

The directions of the educational enterprise, die ; urposes of the 
school are never as neat and clear-cut as the logic of this discussion 
would imply. Purposes and goals always represent a blend of concerns 
and a mixture of varies. Yet purposes do differ, and practices and pro- 
grams differ, depending upon which assumption is involved. I submit 
that the school for tomorrow should be built upon assumption number 
three. 

If we begin by stating that what we know about the nature of the 
individual is most important, it follows that schools and schoolmen will 
be concerned about and will be teaching in the direction of individial 
needs. Yet meeting individual needs has been talked about and nd^ 
cated in American education for more than a century. In the section 
which follows, I shall take another — I hope fresher — look at individual 
needs. 

Curriculum 

If one begins with the premise that man is the end, it follows 
logically that subject matter is the means. This concept, stemming 
directly from assumption number three, presumes that curriculum is 
a means to a human end. There is nothing sacred or even wortlnvhile 
about subject matter, except as a means for answering human needs. 

Deducing such a concept from assumption number three suggests 
that the curriculum in the s iiool for tomorrow will have a different 
character and be based upon a different set of considerations than the 
curriculum t:i the school of today. 

1 ^'t us begin the discussion of curriculum postulating one addi- 
tional thing: Lite is worthwhile. Life is important. Life has vjlue. 

Life is an individual phenomenon. Life, or the absence of life, is 
a characteristic of individual Jniman beings. Groups do not have life. 
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Even thous^h \vc nia) sometimes say "thac was a dead i^roup " or "our 
group came to life today," such srarcr^ci.rs are metaphorical, and are 
made only for the purpose of communicating more effectively. 

Nor do the academic disciplines and fields of knowledge possess 
life. Whatever history and mathematics and poetry are, they are not 
"alive." They do not live and breathe, give birth or die, make love or 
war. Men can do those things. Life is a characteristic of individual 
men. Life is an individual phenomenon. 

Starting from the premise, then, that life is worthwhile, it seems 
reasonable and appropriate to ask: What can schools and schooling do 
to maintain and uiprove an individual's life? Whatever schools do, in 
other words, ought to move in the direction of life processes rather than 
the opposite way. The curriculum ought to be life supporting and life 
enhancing, not life destroying or life diminishing. Because life is .m 
mdividual phenomenon, anything and everything which goes on under 
the aegis of the school should directly contribute to life-maintaining and 
life-improving ends. 

Basic Questions in Planning 

In thinking about curriculum we should learn to employ the kinds 
of logic and ask the kinds of questions that persons who have worked 
to maintain and enhance physical life have used. But die study of 
curriculum as a means of preserving and enhancing intellectual and 
emotional life should not be subsumed under life sciences. 

Many people regularly and creatively work at die business of com- 
prehending, preserving, and improving what might be described as 
man's physical life. Biologists, physiologists, nutritionists, and j^hysi- 
cians, for example, all work at perpetuating and upgrading t.ie physical 
aspects of individual life. Are there basic questions they have asked, 
methods they have used, or research they have accomplished which 
would be useful in the work of maintaining and improviLg intelle<"tual 
and emotional life? 

A careful look at what physiologists or nutritionists or physicians 
do suggests diat over die years they have learned to ask certain questions 
about the physical aspects of life in order to determine how to maintain 
and improve it. Five questions, at least, seem central to their endeavors.^'' 

First, trha^ is essential in order co maintain and possibly improve 
physical life? What foodstuffs? What minerals? What vitamins? 

Jack R. Frymitr. "Some Anwcrs Must Ik* c^.icstioned " Jn: William iM. I' ^-inticr, 
ciluor The llij^h School o) the Vuture A Mcniort. l lo Ktmlutll Wtles. ColumSus, Ohio 
Charles E. Merrill Publishing Company. 1968. pp. 27-39. 
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Whin ingredients or elements are absolutely essential in order to main- 
tain physical life? 

Is haniburi;er essential? Is milk essential? Is spinacn essential 
Is orange juice essential? The answer to all of these quesrions is ob- 
viously "no." 

Yet some things are essential. Oxygen is essential for the main- 
tenance of life. Protein is essential. Water and iron and calcium are 
essential, too. Over the years researchers have identified a number of 
mgredients and factors which are absolutely essential in order to main- 
tain life. Without them the organism will deteriorate and eventually die 

The second question is: How much is essential? How much water 
is essential m order to maintain physical life? How much protein? How 
much oxygen and iron? And so on. The quantity question is the second 
crucial question which researchers in these fields have learned to pose. 

For most of the essential ingredients it would appear that there is 
both an upper and a lower limit to the quantity question. For example, 
although the human organism has to have water m order to survive, it 
cannot handU' 20 or 40 or 1 00 i,Mllons of water a day. The body cannot 
consume ana process and utilize that much water in any limited period 
of time. Likewise, the human organism cannot survive for any extended 
period of time on a thimbleful or even a cupful of water a day. It must 
have more than that for life to he maintained. If he had to, an individual 
cowh^ probably cope with and utilize two or three, maybe four gallons 
of water every day. Likewise, a person could probably exist, for some 
time anyway, on as little as a quart, or perhaps even a pint of water 
every day. But there is both an upper and a lower limit to the quantity 
question, and there is an optimum amount, too. 

The third important question is: Where are these essential in^re- 
dienis U)/nul /;; Nsahle form? Iron is essent-al for life to continue. 
Without iron the hemoglobin is affected, and e\ -ntually the blood cells 
lose their caixicity to absoib and transmit oxygen throughout the orga- 
nism u) the \arious ceils. There is iron in my {^ocket knife, but it ^s 
of no use to me at all. I couid chew on my knife ab day and not get 
any Ct'sential iron for my body to use. In lik^- m inner, there is oxygen 
in^AU'furic acid (Hi-SOO, but it will hurt inc rather than help me if I 
try^o get oxygen that way. In die very same manner the oxygen which 
IS .vesei t in carbon monoxide is hurtful nither fhan helpful; it is not 
in u SiiMe form. 'Thus the thiid question: Wh^-re can I get it? 

The r.>urth question is: How much of essential ingredient is 
present uit^^in the parameters of any given source? How much iron 
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^ is present in a pound of calfs li\er or a lahlespoonful of Geritol? ^Mf^ 

f How mudi Vitamin A is included in a glass of carrot juice or one 

soft boiled egg? How much fat is juesent in a butter patty or a glass of 
milk or three strips of bacon fried crisp anci brown? Describing the 
content of essential ingredients is important if professionals hope to 
[nescnhc what any given individual sl;ould have to meet l.is needs. 

Ihhla U'hiit comlitU)}}^ will the mgcstion of these essential ingre- 
dients be most helpful to indi\iduals in maintaining and improving 
physical life? The human organism must have oxygen, that much we 
know, but ir is also evident that each and every human being in the 
world has to have access to oxygen continuously. One can go without 
it for one minute, perhajis even two, but all of the oxygen in the w^^ld 
will not help maintain physical life once the supply has been intei- 

rupteti for even a very short jieriod of time. The temporal conditions H 
affecting the availability of oxygen, therefore, arc very important if life ^1 
is to be maintained. 

Time aflPects the individual and his fundamental needs in other 
ways. For instance, although the organism neetis water, it can survive 

for several hours without it. Protein is essential, too, although an ^B 
individual can maintain life for many week? without it. But eventually 

the individual has to have protein or he will die, and eventually he has ^B 
to have water or he will die. Time is one of the condition-factors, HI ' 

therefore, which affect the maintenance and improvement of life. mk 

Other conditions are important, too. Calcium is required in greater ^1 
quantity during certain growth periods than at ot\er times, but it is ^B 
essential at all periods of life. Vitamin E is essential, also, but ir is H 
needed in huge amcHmts if the indivitiual has been severely burned. H 
Vitamin K is essential, but in greatly increased amounts if excessive ^B 
bleeding is expected (for example, during surgery). 

Sequencing of intake is another factor affecting the well-being Hi 
of the organism. Many persons know the impact upon the individual Hi 
of his drinking bourbon on an empty stomach as compared to eatmg 

fatty sausages for half an liour and then drinking bourbon. The results H 
are strikingly different. Sequencing food stuffs into the organism in |H 
one way results in one kind of impact. Sequencing them in another ^B 
way results in a different kind of impact. Simultaneous consumption 

may resuh in sriil another form of impact. iH 
There are orher temporal j')aramcters, for example, the body needs |H 
more salt during hot weather, more oxygen during exercise, less ascorbic ^B 
acid during summer montli.^, a-id more lecithin after mickile age. ^B 
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Using These Questions in C^urricjl m Tanning 

The point is, there are condit.ons which an; most conducive to 
the maintenance and improvement or physical life, and researchers 
have identified them. These five questio s about physical life illustrate 
the nature of the thought process and ^ le types (>f research questions 
mvolved. Persons in education who ai oncernvd about curriculum 
may be able to approach the problems T; possilv^'ries of maintaining 
intellectual and emotional life by asking similar questions. Educators 
do speak of "food for thought" and ' ntellectual diet" and '\vatered 
down" programs, for example, so the ar 'ogy may not be at all inappro- 
priate. Suppose we press the same ques ions in curricular terms. What 
kind of logic will anfold? 

What is cssoHial for the maintenance and improvement of intel- 
lect/ud and emotional life? What facts What concepts? What prin- 
ciples or generalizations or subje-ct rratter or cognitive inputs are 
absolutely essential for intellectual and emotional life to prevail? Must 
every individual consume the concept f democracy, for instance, or 
know that 2 + 2 = 4? Is it imperative i) at every human being take in 
factu A data about quadratic equations, sentence structure, verb usage, 
the First Amendment to the Constitution, Macbeth, number theory, 
or time lines? What subject matter s absolutely essential to the 
mainteiuince of intellectual and emotio.ial life? 

Deciding what is essential (what ought to be taught) is relatively 
simple and straightforward if we stan with the disciplines or start 
with social concerns. If we start with individual concerns, however, the 
answers are not so readily apparent. 

The second question is: How much is essential? How many facts? 
How many concepts? How many generalizations or principles are 
absolurely essential in order to maintain intellectual and emotional life? 
Theoretically, the problem is similar to the problem of consumption 
of physical food. In all probability there can be such a thing as cognitive 
overload or stufling — too much input — and there can rbviously be 
such a thing as stimulus deprivation— too little input. When the human 
organism is deprived of at least s(>:ne kind of stimulation, it withers 
and dies. We have ei^^>^^'gh evidence from stimulus deprivation studies 
such as those of Hebl/" and Berlyne to suggest that some stimuli 

1919" ^* ^* M}ai: r Nr\v York: John Wiley & .Nms, Inc , 

--D n Bcrlync. Coufitct, -trousal, ^wd Curhsiry New York. NlrGraw-Hill Ikxjk 
Company. 19^)0. 
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arc ah'Solutcly essential. Or, \vc can throw stimuli at students so 
rapidly and with such volume or vividness that they cannot handle 
them; they get a kind of cognitive indigestion, if you please. The 
quantity question is real and very important. 

The third question is: Where are these essetftial ingredients found 
in usable forn/P We do not really know w^hat is essential, but if we 
did, we would probably know where to find it, V/e know, for example, 
that a history book contains a certain kind of content, a science film 
contains another kind of content, and a mathematics workbook contains 
another kind of content. We know where such content located in 
usable form. But in other areas we do not know. For example, we 
have little idea what usable content is contained in an hour s counseling 
session or a field trip to the zoo, the bakery, or the firehouse. We do not 
know what students get out of such xperiences. And even when we do 
know, for example, that then^ are certain quantitative concepts por- 
trayed in a mathematics book, we are not really very clear about exactly 
what that content is. We know something about the third question, 
but not a lot.. 

The fourth question is: How much content is included within 
the parameters r,f any ^^iven edncatiorial unit}! How many facts or 
concepts or principles are in this textbook as opposed to that one? 
What is the content of a given lecture? How many ideas, how many 
generalizations are contained in an hour's science film? Or again, how 
many facts, concepts, principles, or generalizations are present in the 
field trip to the zoo, or the counseling session, or the reprimand or 
the whipping that v^'e sometimes give young people? What is die 
content of content, so to speak? What is included in the educational 
experience we contrive and prescribe that will, when the student has 
partaken of ir, nurture and improve his intellectual and emotional life? 

I suggest that we p:obably do not know much about diat, either. 
Sometimes we have an intuition that one history book has more content 
in it than ano^-'^'r, but we cannot talk about that content precisely. Most 
of us, for example, even though our own field is not life sciences or 
nutrition, know more aboK'- the amount of carlx)hydratcs or the namlx-r 
of calories in z soda cracker or a french fried potato dian we do 
about the number of facts or principles in a book that we teach in our 
own subject matter field. The nutritional information, in fact, is much 
more widespread and much more understandable tha \ our own field. 
We do not know the content of content. 



How about the fifth question? Under what conditions iviil the 
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a^nsmuption of artdhi kinds of hitclltctJnd tn'^rcdwnts he most cou- 
ducive to optimal intellectual and emotional life':! Which things should 
come first, and which things second? Should they be presented with 
pressure or with praise? Should they be accompanied by punishment 
or reward? Should they be apportioned over specified units of time or 
made available in quantity in bi^ blocks of time? 

Interestingly enough, we are apt ro think that we are very knowl- 
edgeable in the "conditions" area. Most of us, for example, are not 
uncomfortable at all about asserting that one oet of content has to 
precede another. That is what the whole notion of scope and sequence 
is in curricu'um. This comes first and that comes second; or this content 
ought to be presented at this age level, as if we know a lot about the 
conditions v/hich arc most conductive to optimum intellectual and 
emotional life. 

We do have some ideas about these conditions questions, but 
the differences among individual learners arc so great that many of 
the assumptions upon which we ojwatc arc almost always wrong. For 
exan.pic, even if voluminous research indicated that a certain temporal 
pacing was most appropriate for an average learner — for example, 
spaced intervals of three hours a day every other day for three weeks — 
for some individuals it would be wholly wrong. Just as certain people, 
on the basis of their physiological structure, consume certain amounts 
of alcohol resulting in one kind of impact, consuming the same amount 
will have another impact upon other people. Or, the consumption of 
certain amounts of salt will have one kind of impact on some people 
and a very different kind of effect on other jxroplc. And even though 
we think we know what may Ix.' appropriate for an average individual, 
individuals are not averages.. I do not think we have a very good 
understanding even about what conditions arc most appropriate to 
serve best the ind vidual's intellectual and emotional life. 

The five questions are: What is essential? How much is essential! 
Where is it found? In what quantities and under what conditions will 
it k- most conducive to maintaining and improving intellectual and 
emotional life? The questions arc intriguing but frustrating^ hut they 
might generate a whole nev/ area of curriculum research if we pose 
them within the framework of assumption number three. It is not the 
purpose of this paper to answer these questions. I do not know the 
answers, but I feel that the questions are very basic. 

Curriculum oased upon assumption number three will probably 
Ixr different in other ways, tw. For example, in the conventional school 
the curriculum usually mrnifests itself in large pieces with a relatively 
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//aVy/ seqi/eucc, so that the number of combinations of pieces or ways 
of combining them is small. This is apparent, for example, with the 
tradition.;! textbook (or textbook series of several grade levels) in 
which t.ic curriculum "chunk" has 243 separate pages, say, bound on 
one edge in sucii a way that the sequence is fairly rigidly prescribed. 
Because the size and the sequence restrict variation or combination of 
the pieces, opportunities for creativity on die part of the teacher are 
limited. Further, the basic organizing construct inherent in the con- 
ventional curriculum is usually a thematic or logical approach. Such 
an organizing principle is supposedly for the child, but it actually 
represents instead the academic scholars fundamental concerns. 

In the school of the future, curriculum content will occur in a 
large number of small pieces, the sequences possible will be infmitely 
varied, and the number of possible combinations (permutations of 
pieces) will be extremely large. This means that the teacher will have 
a genuine opportunity for creativity within the curriculum, assuring a 
fresh approach and in excited teacher every time. The curriculum will 
not become boriiig to the teacher as the conventional one does, because 
novel arrangements and new and different patternings will bring new 
insights and fresh jKTspectives to the teacher year after year. 

The conventional school's curriculum is organized for the scholar, 
and rhe oasic concern is for storage. The curriculum of a school for 
ton'.orrox,' will be organized for the teacher's use and the basic organiz- 
ini; concern will be for retrieval rather than storage. To say it another 
way, the conventional curriculum is organized much like a library: 
good for putting materials into but difficult to get them back out of. The 
curriculum of the future will have thousands of j->ieces, stored in any 
one of a variety of wa)s (even randomly. jKThaps), but each piece will 
be instantaneously aviMlable to the teacher who needs a particular bit 
of subject matter to liX a particular student*s particular learning need. 
Such a curriculum \. II require a diffeicnt w^icept of instruction, in 
the next section we will explore some of the theoretical aspects of 
teacher-pupii interaction in a conventional school and in a sciiool for 
die future. 

Instruction 

Teaching-learning situations involve teachers and students in inter- 
active relationships within some kind of organizational context. 
Although contextual factors are extremely important, they will not 
be dealt widi in this pajKT. My intent is to focus instead upon teacher- 
student relationship, and to explore that relationship and its interactions 
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Teacher Student 



Figure 2. Conven onal Teaching-Learning Interaction 

in detail. The central proposition is that we must turn the ■ 'lole 
interaction around. The lo^ i: of teaching in the conventional school 
is backward and wrong, if 4 want to build a school on the basis of 
assumption number three. 

Two Models of Instruct on 

Figure 2 portrays graj hically the educational process as it tyj:)ically 
occi^fs in a conventional s<hool. 

The logic of conventional teaching starts Cat point 1) in v/hat 
might :.e called teacher output be' .ivior. That is, the teacher says 
something, or otherwise behaves in sr. e manner that gets the teaching- 
learning cycle under way. "Everyboo, open your books to page 7.V'; 
or "Betty, go to the board and write this problem down"; or "The lesscii 
today deals with the use 0/ the apostrophe." After the teacher output 
behavior occurs, the student (at point 2) is expected to receive the 
lecture, ^demonstration, or data, to comprehend it and give it meaning 
(point 3), in order to respond with the correct behavioral output (jx^int 
4). In other words, in the conventional logic of teaching and learning, 
teaching begins with the teacher's output behavior, and ends when cor- 
rect feedback occurs (point 5;. 

Good teaching, in the conventional sense, i.s defined as the extent 
to which the student's output behaviors (4) follow directly from and 
are a function of the teache-'.s output behaviors ( 1 ). To say it another 
way, in the conventional .s-jhool rhj .student's respon.se is expected to 
be consistent with and directly related to the stimulus the teacher 
provides in his own behavior at p 'nt I. Good learning in the con- 
ventional school is defined as the .x .-nt to which what the student 
does (4) is consistent with and relate.' to what the teacher does (1 ). 
Such a model presumes that the studc-nt not only ought to but does 
follow the teacher's lead. 
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Teacher Student 



Figure 3. Teachirg-Learning Interaction In a School for Tomorrow 

The conventional method works beautifully for "transmitting the 
cultural heritage" (assumption number two) or "learning about the 
subject from the scholar's point of view" (assumption number oi,e), but 
it makes no sense at all on the basis of assumption number three, which 
gives primary ciri^^hnsis to individual needs. A graphic portrayal of a 
teaching-learning in:eraction which presumes that what we know about 
the nature of the individual is of more importance than what we know 
about the nature of society or the nature of knowledge might resemble 
Figure 3. 

In this model the teacher's first professional act is one of intake 
or observational behavior (po'nt 1). After the teacher sees, hears, or 
otherwise observes chc student's output behavior (point 6), he then 
interprets the behavior (point 2) in the light of his past experience 
and professional training, and attempts to make sense out of the 
observational data which have come to him through the intake process 
at point 1. Following this interpretation of the student and his needs, 
the teacher responds (point 3). Teacher respoiise follows from and is a 
function of the student as stimulus: what the teacher docs comes after 
and is a ^unction of the student's behavior as pt^rceived by the teacher. 
Such an approach literally turns the conventional iogi'c of teaching 
around. 

Some might want to prguc that such a reversal of logic and roles 
is unwarranted. Terhaps an analogy or two will help to clarify the 
logic involved. 

Physicians, whom most would recognize as p:?rforming highly 
professional ami important helping roles, function primarily on the 
basis of the interactive relationship outlined in Figure 3. That is, the 
physician's basic task is to receive information from and about the 
patient (intake behavior as represented at point 1) in order to assess 
the problem and diagnose the patient's difficulty. Following thi<:, tne 
physician interprets what he sees and hears, and pieces the observational 
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data together in his mind (point 2) before he prescribes or tells the 
patient what to do (point 3). The most effective physicians are those 
who are most skilled at observation and inference (diagnosis) and 
whose directives, decisions, or prescriptions follow directly from and 
are precisely related to the patient's need (as manifest at jioint 6) . 

The same is true of effective waiters, architects, ard others who 
serve in helping roles. They work to make careful observations of the 
patron's or client's needs, and then they respond in ways designed to 
serve those needs The effective helper, in other words, gets his cues 
by observing his client's needs, and his skill in meeting those needs is 
reflected in the appropriateness of the helper's own output behav- 
iors (3). The skill with which the person providing help (whether 
physician, waiter, architect, or teacher) is able to receive fully and 
comprehend adequately rW- patcern of needs of the person being helped 
is crucial to helpful nfi! appropriate output behavior on the helper's 
part (be it prescription for healing, plan for building, meal for eating, 
or stimulus for learning). 

There are many r 'ici important factors about this model of 
teaching-learning. Going back to Figure 3, we note that a variety of 
student output behaviors are represented by the several arrows at 
pohv 6. These several arrows are meant to describe two kinds of 
j^henomena, both of which are important. First, the range of behaviors 
which might reasonably be expected to be evident among a number 
of different studen.s, and second, the range of behavioral vaiiables which 
might reasonably be expected to be found within any one student. 

Applying Models in the Classroom 

The conventional logic of teaching focuses upon differences within 
the group a.d between groups, wh<;reas i*ie logic being suggested here 
for the school of tomorrow focuses on differences within the individual 
and between individuals. To point out that "Bill is different from 
Mary," or "Joe and John are different persons with differer.t learning 
needs," is to state the obvious, but the conventional logic of teaching pro- 
vides no mechanism or dieoretical rationale for dealing with the obvious. 
Because the conventional logic of teaching begins with teacher output 
behavior, students are expected lo receive and understand and behave in 
.jpjjropriate ways dictated by zhr teacher's own overt behaviors, regard- 
'ess of the students' differences oi their individual learning needs. D/f- 
ferencc^ between students are important factors and can only be recog- 
nized and attended to if teachers seek to receive inform .ion a[x)ut such 
difierences and needs as the first act of professional behavior. After 
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they recognize these dilTerences, they will be in a position to respond in 
differentiated ways according to tncir cx|">erience and their understanding 
of the students' differentiated learning needs. 

The second pattern of differences is equally important. Individuals 
differ, we know,^ but these differences manifest theiiisclves through a 
host of important variables witliin each individual. For instance, 
ability is an important peisonal variable, and so is achievement, biv: 
they are not the sam. . Likewise, age, persona^ -ty structure, motivation, 
and creativity are among the many important factors that iclate to 
learning. And all exist witliin every child in varying degrees. Those 
of us who work in education know that all of these variables pre 
important, but we usually lack the kind of experience and training 
nece ary to cope with theivi eitxier conceptually or operationally, 

Supj?ose, for example, that we try to think about and describe 
variations wuh/n inci/vul/tals and between indivu ua!s in a holistic way. 
People are totalities. They !ive and learn and futiccion as total entities. 
If we are to try to comprehend tlie infinite range of variations that 
characterize all men, we need to have some way of thinking, some 
theoretical approach thpt will help us discern and comprehend the 
infinite range of nuances that are so important and perplexing to 
educators. 

Suppose we start by identifying several characteristics or dimen- 
sions of individual behavior that are both important and relatively d-i- 
crete. Let us begin by listing five: ability, motivation. a( Kievemeni-. 
creativity, and cognitive style. 

These factors are probably related,, but they are usually thought 
of as "different" variables — different ph^-nomena — withm that totality 
that we think of as the human organism. Working with just these 
five factors (and most persons would argue that others are equally 
or more important ) , supjM)se we begin by trying to think about each 
factor in a trichotomous way. When wc think ibout abHity, for 
exaropie, we can try to imagine three different kinds or levels of ability, 
hcwe^x-r one chooses to approach the task: High Ability, Average 
Ability, and Low Ability. 

There is no doubt, of course, that trying to tliink about ability 
in such a simplistic, trichotomous way does a tremendous dissei* x'e 
to all that we know about the richness and variation in huiran ability. 
In fact, that point i.; the basic thesis of this entire paper. However, as 
a way of trying to think about diversity in theoretical terms, the reader 
is encourages! \o withhold his objections, for a time a* leiist, ,jnd try 
to coixeptuali/:e precise ways of thinking about people as total ///;;///;; 
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For example, if we can think about three levels of ability, perhaps 
we can also envision three levels of motivation, three degrees of crea- 
tivity, three kinds or levels of cognitive style, and three levels of 
achievement. All of the reservations the reader has about dealing with 
complex phenomena in simplistic ways apply here, too. Even so, if 
we can withhold judgment for a b»'t longer, perhaps we can outline a 
concept in crude but beginning ways. 

Starting with the five postulated variables or aspects of individual 
behavior, we can create a series of types of individuals, each one funda- 
mentally different in one or more important ways. For example, a per- 
son might be envisioned as having high ability, high motivation, high 
achievement, high creativity, and high cognitive style. That individual 
would be a very different person from one characterized by high ability, 
low motivation, high achievement, high creativity, and high cognitive 
style. When just one variation is introduced into the behavioral pattern, 
significant differences appear. In the same way, a low ability, low 
achievement, high motivation, low creativity, and high cognitive style 
person would be still another entirely different kind of huaian being, 
needing an entirely different kind of curriculum content and instruc- 
tional style than either of the other two. 

The point is: people differ. We need conceptual tools, curriculum 
materials, instructional procedures, organizational arrangements, and 
evaluative devices that will enable us to discern and comprehend the 
differences in important educational ways. 

This line of reasotiing could be developed further — that point is 
probably apparent by now. What is being outlined is a way of thinking 
about teaching and learning that turns the logic of teaching around. In 
addition, conceptualizing and operationalizing the differences between 
individuals and within individuals — instead of concerning ourselves 
with the differences between groups and within groups — is an important 
step. It becomes necessary to devise both Cv^ncepts and operational tools 
for describing and inferring from and about the many differences within 
and between individuals in scLcols. That means, of course, that the 
school would have to be organized differently. In the section which 
follows, some of the organizational factors that relate to a school for 
tomorrow are explored. 

Organization 

If we can declare educational objectives in growth rather than 
control terms and have them based squarely upon the individual's 
learning needs, if we can approach curriculum in such a way that we 
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select and devise experiences and content that maintain and improve 
both the quantity and quality of intellectual and emotional life, and 
if we can turn the logic of teaching around so that teachers respond 
xo students rather than insisting that students respond to teachers, 
then the next set of considerations we face will be organizational. 
Time, spare, staff, materials, and resources must be related in such a 
way that they give focus and power to the educational effort. That is 
what organization ought to be about. In a school for tomorrow the 
relationship of these factors would be very different from the relation- 
ships which exist in schools today."^ 

The two most conspicuous aspects of school organization today 
center around the concepts of logical equivalency and the notion of 
the group. The basic organizing constructs of the school presume that 
each teacher should work with a group, and that every teacher should 
get exactly the same amount of everything that every other teacher gets. 

In a school organized to assure personalized instruction and 
individualized learning, professional personnel would be differentiated 
in both function and responsibility. In an elementary school, for 
example, there might be five master teachers, each having primary 
responsibility for 150 youngsters* learning. These children would 
range in age from six to thirteen (all grade levels). Master teachers 
would be highly competent general practitioners of teaching, with 
doctors' degrees and extensive training in all subject matter fields and 
experience with children of all ages. Their salary should be about 2V2 
times the average teacher's salary. They would spend about 85 percent 
of their time with children in a one-to-one relationship and about 15 
percent coordinating and supervising. 

.A typical eight-hour day (with no homework papers to correct or 
lesson plans to make, the school day would be extended) niight be 
so arranged that four hours would be devoted to individual children on 
a 20-minute, one-to-one basis, with children visiting the master teacher 
according to a planned schedule. One hour and a half might be devoted 
to supervisory and coordinating activities with the specialists in the 
school. Two hours and a half could be available for additional 20- or 
30-minute sessions with individual children on an unscheduled basis. 

By using themselves in highly focused ways with individual 
children, master teachers would first observe and then respond with 
specific suggestions and instructions. These would be based upon their 

21 jaci^ Frymicr and Charles M. Galloway. "Personalized Teaching aiid Individual- 
ized Learning." In: Virginia Rapport and Mary Parker, editors. Learning Centers: 
Chtldren on Jhetr Own. Washington, D.C.: Association for Childhood Education It^ter- 
national, 1970. 
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intimate interaction with and knowl'dge of each child. For example, 
they would observe student behavior in a clinical way (in a one-to-one 
setting, watching overt behaviors, studying particular test scores, listen- 
ing to speech articulations, noting manifestations of anxiety, developing 
and studying case histories, watching muscular movements during 
writings), and they would guide learning activities with students for 
subsequent specialized purposes (listening to this lecture, reading that 
book, participation in this discussion group for three days, building 
such-and-such a model, visiting a given plant manager who employs 
a particular human relations technique with his staff). They would use 
dictaphones and other devices to maintain a continuous and compre- 
hensive record of contact with each child, and these records would be 
available before and during each one-to-one interaction. Such teachers 
would not be givers of information, record keepers, scorerj of tests, 
or graders of homework. They would be extremely sensitive and 
highly trained general practitioners of teaching with in-depth knowl- 
edge of the basic disciplines, of learning, motivation, personality struc- 
ture, measurement, and the fundamental learning skills. 

Four groups of specialists would work under the five master 
teachers* direction and "Supervision. One group might include six 
persons especially competent in the areas of reading and the language 
arts. Two of these might be highly proficient in developmental reading 
and literature, two in diagnostic and remedial reading, and two in 
expressive communicative skills (writing, speaking, spelling). 

Another group might include two persons trained in mathematics 
and the natural sciences, two in mathematics and the physical sciences, 
one registered nurse who might teach health and safety as well as serve 
as the school nurse, and one person trained in physical education. 

A third group might include eight persons with a particular com- 
petency in various areas of the creative arts and humanities. Two of 
these might have extensive training in music, two in art, and four in 
social studies and group processes. 

A fourth team of four persons might consist of one counseling or 
clinical evaluator, one psychometrician, and two instrurtional materials 
center specialists. These specialists should probably receive aboat the 
same salary as a fifth-year teacher. 

The master teachers and the various specialists would require 
about ten secretaries (one to work for each of the master teachers, one 
for each of the four groups of specialists, and one for the principal) 
and about twenty homeroom managers who would provide the con- 
tinuity, "homebase," and basic record cumulation files. Honieroom 
managers should be especially warm, accepting, and nurturing persons, 
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but not necessarily trained beyond clerical level. These paraprofessionals 
should probably receive approximately one-half the salary a regular 
teacher receives, 

To have educators of three different levels of professional com- 
petenc) (that is, master teachers, specialist teachers, and paraprofes- 
sionals) would mean that at any given time the 750 children might 
be dispersed this way among the various staff members: 5 children with 
the five master teachers; 18 children with the six reading and language 
arts specialists; 12 with the four math-science specialists; 8 children for 
a nurse-health educator; 20 with the physical educator; 40 with the 
music educators; 20 with the two art educators; 40 with the four social 
studies educators; one' child with one counseling evaluator; one child 
with one psychometrist, 570 children with twenty homeroom managers; 
and 20 with two instruaional materials specialists. 

Evaluation 

With the primary emphasis on growth rather than control, 
evaluation and assessment procedures will be different. In the conven- 
tional school, evaluative devices and approaches have been characterized 
by so-called "objectivity/' In the school of the future more attention 
will be given to so<alled "subjective" approaches. This does not mean 
that objective tests and the like will not be employed. It does mean 
that the blind alleys which have been worked on by some persons in 
the measurement field will not be pursued further. 

For example, any careful consideration of testing in American 
schools reveals that most of the evaluative devices currently used are 
based on the logic and assumptions of the Army Alpha Test, which was 
developed more than half a century ago: the tests are pencil and paper, 
multiple choice, verbal, and timed. Further, most tests are relatively 
long, and reflect a concern for statistical considerations rather than 
reality considerations. Much greater attention has been paid to reliability 
problems than to validity questions, even though validity is a far more 
crucial consideration. 

In a school for tomorrow, ntaster teachers will use themselves as 
superbly trained data processors, making clinical-type observations of 
youngsters and sorting out the nuances of individual variation with 
both subjective and objective approaches. They will cultivate them- 
selves as observational tools, in other words, and spend their energies 
receiving and interpreting information from and about students before 
prescribing learning activities for each student individually. 

Objective tests will be shorter, more valid, and exclusively diag- 
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nostic. They will enable teachers to identify specific achievements 
motivations, learning difficulties, perceptual problems, and the like 
with pinpoint precision. Further, test scores would not be used as 
instruments of restriction or threat, as they often are today, nor would 
they be employed as a basis for grouping students, since the funda- 
mental organizing construct of the school will be the one-tOK)ne 
relationship. Accumulations of achievement scores (for example, as 
reflected m the cumulative grade point average— GPA) would not 
reflect the logic of denial that is implicit in such operations today. 
The conventional marking and grading system, for instance, averages 
all marks together, thereby holding a student's lack of learning against 
him rather rhan against those who failed to teach him. Such assumn- 
tions would be changed. 

Evaluation instruments and devices in a school for tomorrow would 
m the main, be shorter, mostly nonverbal and non-timed, and not pencil' 
and paper. The developnient of such procedures would be based upon 
a wedding of the clinical with the objective approach, and would open 
up an entirely new field of test development and research in the ar^a 
of education and psychology. 



Teacher Education 

Having sketched in outline form what a school for tomorrow 
might look like, we come to the question: What would the teachers 
be like? It goes without saying ..hat preservice education and in-service 
education for such a school would be very different from programs 
for the schools of today. Witho tt doing full justice to all aspects of a 
completely reconceprualized approach to teacher education, let me 
attempt to sketch some of the characteristics of the new programs 
which would 1-e possible if a school for tomorrow became a reality. 

Preservice Preparation 

At the preservice level different kinds of preparation would be 
necessary for at least three different kinds of teachers: generalists, 
specialists, and homeroom supervisors. Because the training, respon- 
sibilities, salaries, and functions of these different types of teachers would 
vary so greatly, their preparation would have to vary, too. 

The general practitioners of teaching, who would have nrimary 
responsibili-.y for the education of a number of children with whom they 
would always relate on a one-to-one basis, should be superbly trained 
in all of the subject matter fields and for learners of all ages and 
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abilities. This would require at least seven, perhaps eight years of formal 
education beyond the high school, and such graduates would start 
teaching at a much higher starting salary and with much more respon- 
sibility than beginning teachers now have. Since not more than about 
20 percent of a faculty would work at this master teacher level, a 
vigorous selection process should help tremendously to stabilize the 
group in the profession and simultaneously assure them of the elaborate 
professional preparation required to funaion at that level. That is, the 
extended period of training would discourage those persons who often 
enter the teaching field because they could not find employment else- 
where, or who are only waiting until they get married or find a 
better job. 

Further, during the seven or more years spent in learning to be 
a master, a prospective teacher could acquire extensive experience with 
young people of all ages and with the totality of knowledge — such 
things as child development, personality structure, motivation, cog- 
nitive styles, learning disabilities, intellectual processes, and the like. 
He should also have a good grasp of several teaching fields and under- 
stand fully the structure and intricacies of the disciplines, the inter- 
relationships among fields of knowledge, and have extensive training 
and experience in such areas as psychometrics, counseling, case studies, 
observation of individuals, and tutoring. What I am proposing is a 
doctoral level program (differing in almost every way from the conven- 
tional doctorate in education) that would prepare a master teacher to be 
a superb general practitioner of teaching. As such, master teachers 
would be in charge of children's learning, and the specialists would 
work under their direct supervision and control. 

Specialists would be more highly specialized than most persons 
with masters' degrees are today. They would be finely honed in special 
areas, and would generally work with very small -joups of students 
in very precise teaching-learning experiences as prescribed by the 
master teachers. These people would probably work with children of 
all ages, but in a narrow subject-matter field or procc-ss way; therefore 
their area of specialization would probably be about one full year's 
professional training in such things as word attack skilh, psychometric 
testing, value analysis, number theory, speech correction, aesthetic 
appreciation, vocabulary development, constitutional history, ethology, 
and other subject matter fields. 

The paraprofessionai group would have much less formal training, 
and should be selected primarily on the basis of the kinds of people that 
they are: supportive, helpful, and patient. 

During the time of their preparation, these teachers would all have 
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experiences which would be primarily professional rather than academic. 
The intent of those responsible for tlieir preparation should be to have 
these prospective teachers work hard (probably 40 to 50 hours a week 
in class) in laboratory and clinical 5' ^tions; but term papers, lists 
of readings, theses, and other academic experiences would be minimized. 
Living and working with real children and real ideas in intensive 
experiential situations should characterize the preservice programs. 
By emphasizing professional rather than academic experiences, no 
downgrading of the quality of ideas or content is intended. What is 
mtended is a deliberate emphasis upon the use of knowledge as a 
vehicle to help children develop and grow. Education is an applied field, 
m other words, and professional preparation should be designed to 
help the prospective teacher use his information and experiences to 
facilitate growth in other persons. 

In-Service Education 



At the in-service education level new concepts of teacher education 
would be essential, too. In general terms, a school for tomorrow 
\yould employ "Theory Y" instead of "Theory X" as a set of assump- 
tions about motivation as it relates to teachers working to improve their 
professional performance. Besides that, a number of different assump- 
tions about staff development would also characterize the school of 
the future. 

As schools and schoolmen presently function in their "war against 
Ignorance," all of the troops are on the front line and none in reserve. 
Staff development in the school of today places about one teacher with 
every 30 children, but there are no extra resources in terms of staff, 
time, or materials to provide flexibility and resourcefulness in meeting 
the needs of children in their efforts to learn. And because every teacher 
is expected to work every day, week after week, with time out only for 
coffee and lunch, the opportunities for reflection, thought, and growth 
on the part of professional staff are minin;ized or eliminated entirely. 

What is needed is a new concept of staff development in which 
a portion of the professional staff (say, 10 percent) are purposely 
scheduled for a specified period of time (say, 10 percent) for profes- 
sional growth and development. Such a policy would, in conventional 
terms, increase class size slightly, but if 10 teachers in a 100-teacher 
school had 18 days of in-service time to work together and plan and 
grow, who knows what powerful personalities and excited teachers 

n^\.^r?ZtV ^o^'^^""'' £«/^fPf//<r. New York: McGraw-Hill 
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might be interacting with youngsters day by day? The logistics of 
such an ariangemcnt might vary greatly (five teachers could work 
together nine times during the year for two days ac a time, or any 
other combination that seemed to make sense) , but the basic principle of 
scheduling opportunities for staff development and professional 
growth is imperative. Further, rather than schedule the entire sc K/oI 
district or one building faculty for one day before school in the fall 
and another at midyear, by using the concept of ^'professionals in 
reserve * it should be possible to arrange schedules so that hard-working 
teachers could escape from the fantastic demands of six hours of 
contact with classrtom groups, five days a week. Small groups of staff, 
working together .s a team and over extended periods as part of a 
staff development pian, could undoubtedly cope with some of the very 
difficult problems of personal growth, materials collection and develop- 
ment, and meaningful visits to other institutions or experts for consulta- 
tion and advice. 

Such a procedure would not cost any district any more money at 
all, but it would presume a deliberate scheduling of time for small 
groups of staff to learn and grow in their own varied professional ways. 

Schools and schooling have to change. That means that school- 
men, too, will have to change. The pressures and forces operating in 
America today dictate just that. I feel that purposes, curriculum, instruc- 
tion, organization, evaluation, and teacher education all have to become 
different if they are to be better than they are today. This paper outlines 
my own beginning thoughts on what a school for tomorrow might 
be like. If we want a school like this (or any other school of a different 
kind), however, we must start working today. Tomorrow may be too 
late if public education is to survive. The stakes are* high. The time 
to begin is now. 



7. Curricuium Planning As It 
Should Be 

William M. Alexander 



Formal, organized programs for curriculum planning have 
been the vogue for at least a century. For example, courses of stiidy 
and manuals were issued by state departments of education in the 19th 
century, and the reports of the nine conferences of the Committee of 
Ten were made available in 1893. Teacher participation^ in the prepara- 
tion of curriculum guides has been a practice in most school systems 
and state programs since the Denver Public Schools launched its exten- 
sive program in 1922. 

Yet as Richard Foster pointed out in his opening paper, something 
is still awry. Teachers generally will not use new guides even though 
they participated in the preparation; materials prepared by national 
groups may win little acceptance; adoption of proven new practices 
or methods is slow, if they are not rejected completely; and criticism 
of the schools continues unabated. The whole purpose of this Confer- 
ence was to bring to the profession a vision of what the school of the 
future should be like, and the hope is that the profession and the citizens 
will set about NOW to develop such a program of education for its 
children and youth. 

How do we, the teachers, administrators, and citizens of each 
school community^ set about to implement these plans and programs 
for better schools (or others, if yet better ones may be devised)? 
Professor Alexander brings to this question a great deal of firsthand 
experience — a classroom teacher at one time, a curriculum coordinator 
or director in three great school systems (Cincinnati, Battle Creek, 
and Dade County) , a school administrator , a professor of education with 
curriculum theory and planning as a specialty, and a consultant to 
school systems throughout the country. 

First, he believe:' that any planner must have a clear conception 
of what constitutes a valid design for a curriculum for students at all 
levels— early childhood to young adulthood. His proposal holds the 
promise of a much better program of schooling for all students. 

Then Dr. Alexander lays out the process by which the entire 
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school community should work together to develop the kind of program 
envisioned. Does he not put his finger on what has gone awry in the 
past by urging us to make the individual school itself the primary 
center for ctirrictdtim planning and then involving everyone with an 
interest in that school in the process of planning and implementing? 
Let us get on with the job. — JGS 

Publications in the field of curriculum for some 50 
years now are replete with descriptions, exhortations, prescriptions, charts, 
and models as to how curriculum planning should be done. Beginning 
with Franklin Bobbitt's 1918 The Curriculum and his aaivity analysis 
approach, through many volumes on curriculum and curriculum plan- 
ning, there is no lack of theories as to how it ought to be done. And 
many of these works have either reflected or influenced practice, for 
most prescriptions are paralleled by at least a few related, written 
curriculum plans. Certainly there is no shortage of these plans; each 
year at the ASCD Conference hundreds of curriculum guides are 
exhibited, with last year's printed list of them running 106 pages.* 
Perhaps it is the sheer mass of the formulas and guides that caused a 
critic as prestigious as Joseph J. Schwab to declare that "the field of 
curriculum is moribund." He said we had "reached this unhappy state 
by inveterate, unexamined, and mistaken reliance on theory."^ 

Despite the weight 6f existin/r materials on th^* topic as one 
who has contributed his share of the pages of both formubs and guides, 
I am glad to have another chance to come up with a better, hopefully 
more workable, proposal than those which have either led us to or 
not deterred us from today's unhappy state of affairs. We are in the 
midst of strongly conflicting currents in American education and 
especially in the field of curriculum development and various auxiliary 
and related aspects of education. 

One very great force would push curriculum planning back to 
all that has been previously decried and denied by most curriculum 
theorists and practitioners: the focus on narrowly defined objectives, 
whether they are called minimum essentials, behavioral objectives, or 
prescriptions. These foci were minutely defined through aaivity analysis 
in the 1920's and now appear again as curriculum prescriptions and 
performance criteria in the 1970's. They can be drilled and tested, 

^ Harold E. Turner, chairman. Curriculum Materials 1971. Washingron, D.C.: 
Association tor Supervision and Curric ilum Development, 1971. 

2 Joseph J. Schwab. The Practical: A Language for Curriculum, Washington, D.C.; 
National Education Association, 1970. p. 1. 
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and their execution made the basis for accounting for school 
expenditures. 

A strongly conflicting force, tending to come from the profession 
rather than from taxpayers, urges that schools become more humane. 
This force, appeahng to most of us since to be inhumane is sinful 
indeed, pushes us back to the child-centered informal schools of the 
1920*s and 1930*s in the United States and perhaps to their counter- 
parts across the Atlantic today. G^rtainly, we do want to personalize 
curriculum options and individualiTe instruaion in more effeaive ways 
than allowing children to progress at varying rates througii uniform 
sequences — but it is easier to prescribe than to personalize. 

Still another force comes fro.xi the angry critics, parents, and 
students who would abandon public schools, letting the curriculum for 
each child be whatever the home, the media, the community, or per- 
haps the alternative form of schooling selected, would have it be. This 
force tends to be more negative than positive, and it is indeed difficult 
to incorporate its proposals into a plan for improving the curriculum. 
Yet the criticisms of inefficiency, bureaucracy, learner abuse, and mind- 
Icssness sting, and underline the seriousness of need for far more effec- 
tive curriculum planning than new generally exists. 

We are faced then with the sobering knowledge that past theories 
and processes of curriculum planning, however much some are revived 
in current movements and demands, have not worked, either to effect 
education that is good enough for these times or to bring about profes- 
sional unanimity as to what makes for good education. Even many 
professionals who have been most prolific in their pubhcations and 
other efforts to bring about better planning and execution are disillu- 
sioned. In his chapter for the NSSE 1971 Yearbook on curriculum, 
James B. Macdonald asserted that "the development of the curriculum 
in the American public schools has been primarily a historical acci- 
dent."'* He explained this fact as a result of the complexity of the 
forces involved, but called for more rational input into the process 
of planning. In their book Behind the Classroom Door, John Goodlad 
and his associates summarized their investigations of the first four years 
of school, years for which cooperative and effective planning is fre- 
quently assumed to exist, in such critical statements as this: 

We endeavored to secure evidence of curriculum plans being developed by 
the school faculty as a whole or by committees of that faculty. We encountered 

James B. Macdonald. "Curriculum Development in Relation to Social and Intel- 
lectual Systems." Chapter 5 in: Robert M. McClure, editor. The Curriculum: Retrospect 
and Prospect. Seventieth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, 
Part I. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1971. p. 95. 
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only one example but, admittedly, evidence here was very difficult to obtain. 
Nonetheless, neither observations nor interviews with teachers and prin 'ipals 
revealed faculties at work on curriculum problems and plans. In general, each 
class operated as an individual unit, taking curricular direction from textbooks, 
courses of study, and teachers' experience.^ 

Reluctantly but equally truthfully, I can add that my own observa- 
tions aid certain related investigations'' in middle and high schools 
during the pas. few years indicate a siirilar state of affairs in most 
schools above the primary level. In addition, these studies yield two 
observations that I believe highly pertinent to the present topic. On 
the negative side, one sees so very many schools in which the obsession 
with time for teachers to plan obscures more fundamental processes 
and goals of planning, frequently reducing it to a series of rapid-fire 
decisions on immediate problems with little effort to relate present crises 
and tasks to long-range goals. On the positive side, those cases, admit- 
tedly too rare, in- which comprehensive planning has been done by the 
individual school faculty, with adequate representation from the com- 
munity and student body, give much hope that careful planning at the 
school level can and does make a difference. 

Some Basic Assumptions 

Turning to the kind of curriculum planning that should be, I 
must perforce indicate my bias or hunch as to what has been wrong 
with curriculum planning in the past. My hunch is not unique; it is 
the same which has motivated many curriculum developments of the 
past — conviction that the dominance of the subject design of the cur- 
riculum must give way to more crucial and relevant aims of school and 
society. The turn-away-from-the-subjects efforts ot the past have not 
been successful, and I can cnly hope that a new proposal to this end 
now finds a more fertile ground in the conflicts and dissatisfactions of 
today. Grrtainly, review of the plans made and implemented today and 
yesterday leaves no doubt that the dominant assumption oi past cur- 
riculum planning has been the goal of subject matter mastery th ough 
a subject curric»ilum, almost inextricably tied to a closed school and 
a graded school ladder, to a marking system that rewards successful 
achievement of fixed conten. md penaiizes unsuccessful achievement, 

■*John I. Goodlad, M. Frances Klein, and assocures. 'ichhd the Classroom Door., 
Worthington, Ohio: Charles A. Jones Publishing Co., iO70. p. 64. 

-'Ikx". William M. Alexander, Vynrc A. Hines, at.d associates. Independent Study 
in Secondary Schools. Ne>^ York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 196:; and William 
M. Alexander and others. The Bmeraent Middle School. Second enlarged edition. New 
York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1969. Chapters 9 and 10. 
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to an instructional organization based on fixed classes in the subjects 
and a timetable for them. The subject design is the very core of the 
establishment that today's critics would have us assess, humanize, or 
dismantle, depending on the critic. Many of the same critics still assume 
continuation of the subject curriculum, although the assessors would 
have us individualize its learning, and the humanists would have us 
open it to inquiry. Oniy the deschoolers might turn to other goals, 
although to what and how seem somewhat uncertain from their 
writings. 

The proponents of curriculum designs built around social func- 
tions, areas of living, and similar foci and some of the core curriculum 
advocates and other theorists have for at least 50 years assailed the 
inadequacy of subject designs, and many curriculum plans have 
attempted at least briefly to implement innovative organizations of 
curriculum opportunities. Yet with the swi :g away from the child- 
centeredneio of che thirties and forties and the reir.orcement of cog- 
nitive goals by the curriculum projects and the innovative learning 
aids and instructional organizations of the past two decades, the subjects 
and the closed curriculum they formed have dominated curriculum 
planning. In fact, the subjects were never so entrenched, for the 
innovations have improved their content and presentation and the 
commercial producers have developed a massive arsenal of supplies 
to teach them. I liked the recent comment by Ronald Gross on the 
effect of innovative programs; 

The "innovati-e" programs were undertaken in well-established schools with 
fairly conventional philosophies. They were not based on new ideas about the 
role of education, or the nature of the child, or the place of culture in a democratic 
society. They focused on practical methods of achieving the traditional end of 
schooling— the mastery of basic skills and subject matter. 

These innovative approaches changed the climate of American public edu- 
cation in the late fifties and early sixties. What they achieved has been important, 
but what they failed to achieve, unfortunately, has been even more important.^ 

Today's dissatisfaction with a curriculum geared to the subjects 
points to the acceptance of some different assumptions about the goals 
and processes of schooling. Here are four assumptions which I consider 
basic to successful curriculum planning. 

1. The central goal uf schooling, and therefore of the curriculum 
and its planning, is the development of the self-directing, continuing 
learner. Statements of this goal abound in the literature, but the hard 

^Ronald Gross. "From Innovations to Alternatives; A Decade of Change in Edu- 
cation. Pht Delta Kappan 53: 22; September 1971. 
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facts of practice all but deny its existence. Actually, observers could 
infer \ety opposite goals of schooling: 

One objective must be to dull the curiosity of our students, because most 
children leave school less curious than when they started. Another objective 
would be to diminish or extinguish the desi'-e to learn, because most students 
enter school with a much stronger desire to learn than when they leaveJ 

Charles Silberman saw the' schools as suffering from "mindless- 
ness," and no wonder, since he viewed the purpose of education as "to 
educate educators — to turn out men and women who are capable of 
educating their families, their friends, their communities, and, most 
importantly, themselves," and further defines this purpose in these 
terms: 

Of what does the capacity to educate oneself consist? It means that a person 
has both the desire and the capacity to learn for himself, to dig out what he 
needs to know, as well as the capacity to judge what is worth learning. It means, 
too, that one can think for himself, so tlwt he is dependent on neither the 
opinions nor the facts o^ others, and that he uses that capacity to think about 
his own education, which means to think about his own nature and his place in 
the universe — about the meaning of life and of knowledge and of the relations 
between them.® 

In our 1965-66 survey of independent study programs we were 
able to identify less than 1 percent of the secondary schools of the 
United States as having such programs that met our criteria relevant 
to independent .study goals. In the ensuing years many schools have 
adopted new scheduling arrangements which provide independent study 
time, but I am not at all convinced that this time is planned so as to 
influence the development of independent study interests and skills. 
If the central goal I am assuming were really dominant in curriculum 
planning, the fundamental criterion of curriculum opportunities would 
be their contribution to the development of increasing self-direction 
and indepen^lence. 

2. The individual learner is actively involved in planning his 
own curriculum^ in an open process that eliminates the ^'hidden cur- 
riculum:; In 1957 an ASCD brochure on One Hundred Years of 
Curriculum Improvement, 1857-1957, included the statement that: 

More recently the philosophy of democratic participation and the recogni- 

7 Kathryn V. Feyereisen, A. John Fiorino, and Arlene T. Nowak. Supervision and 
Curriculum Renewal: A Systems Approach. New York: Appleton-Ccntury-Crofts, 1970. 
p. 131. By permission of Appleton-Century-Crofts, Educational Divisicn, Meredith 
Corporation. 

S Charles E. Silberman. Crisis in the Classroom, New York: Random House, Inc., 
1970. p. IH. ' 
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tion of the dynamic nature of learning have led to emphasis upon teacher-pupil 
learning. For the past 20 years schools ha\e been experimenting with ways to 
improve the process by which children and young people help set the goals, plan 
the activities, and evaluate the results of their work with the leadership of the 
teacher.^ ^ 

The post-Sputnik clamor for academic excellence beginning late 
that same year apparently put an end to this movement. In the ASCD 
1971 Yearbook, James B. Macdonald, writing about ''The School as 
a Double Agent," declares: 

The vast majority of schools, teachers, and other concerned persons do not 
trust students. The basic assumption of the schools' orientation to students is 
that students will do the wrong thing (what you do not want them to do) unless 
you make them do the right thing. If this were not so, most school policies and 
classroonri discipiin^ry procedures would not be justified. Surely, faith in the 
worth, dignity, and integrity of individuals is not-in evidence.^® 

A high school student whose article was included in Hotv Old Will 
You Be in 1984? in a similar vein asked. 

Why can't we make school worthwhile enough from the standpoint of the 
student? Why can't we institute more relevant courses, and after very basic 
requirements, which even less intelligent students realize as necessary, allow 
students to judge for themselves what will benefit them? You can tell them 
what's good for them, but you can't make them like the subject. And those that 
do like something can take advantage of it without worrying about room for it 
on a schedule including nonhelpful studies. Maybe we'll interest more people 
in school if we give them a choice— if we give them responsibility.^^ 

My assumption says "Yes" to this student's question, a question 
that has played no small part in student unrest of recent years: "Yes, 
we can — indeed we must — allow students to judge for themselves what 
will benefit them." Only this assumption, and planning which enacts 
It, can eliminate the "hidden curriculum" of student strategies to pass 
the hurdles of the formal curriculum. The M.I.T. psychiatrist Benson 
Snyder recently gave testimony to the importance of this hidden cur- 
riculum in his book on that subject, noting: 

I have found that a hidden curriculum determines, to a significant degree, 
what becomes the basis for all participants' sense of worth and self-esteem. It is 

;j»^7^7n?4^^wf ?95^^^^» chairman. One Hundred Years of Curriculum Improvement, 
i^rn ^^i' Washington, D.C: Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development. 
1957. p. 7. 

i: «^V^^" B. Macdonald. "The School as a Double Agent." Chapter 13 in: Vernon 
r. Maubncii, chairman and editor. Freedom, Bureaucracy, & Schooling. Washington D C 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 1971. p. 237. 

HBob Wcinzimmer "Compulsory Educafon— Good or Bad?" In: Diane Divosky, 

ff^'i'n/n u""""! ^^"^J^'J^ ^« ^9S4? New York:- Avon Books, 1969. pp. 88-89. 

^ 1969 by Avon Books. 
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this hidden curriculum, more than the formal curriculum, that influences the 
adaptation of students and faculty. I know of no kindergarten, high school, or 
college that is without a hidden curriculum which bears on its students and 
faculty. Though each curriculum has characteristics that are special to the par- 
ticular setting, the presence of these hidden curricula importantly affect the 
process of all education. The similarities in the^e hidden curricula are at least 
as important as the differences.'- 

John Holt was dealing with the same phenomenon when he 
wrote: 

For children, the central business of school is not learning, whatever this 
vague word means; it is getting these daily tasks done, or at least out of the way, 
with a rjinimum of effort and unpleasantness. Each task is an end in itself. The 
children don't care how they dispose of it. If they can get it out of the way by 
doing it, they will do it; if experience has taught them that this does not work 
well, they will turn to other means, illegitimate means, that wholly defeat what- 
ever purpose the task-giver may have had in mind.' ^ 

I have tended to write and speak about the "curriculum planned'' 
and the "curriculum had." My present assumption is that curriculum 
planning as it should be will no longer fosler or even tolerate the 
existence of two curriculums, the school's and the students'. The only 
way to end this dualism and all of the barriers to effective education 
involved is to bring students more openly and fully into the planning 
process as full-fledged partners. 

3. The learner progresses along a series of curriculum continu- 
ums, each within a curriculum domain, rather than up an educational 
ladder, I like very much the notion of curriculum as a continuum 
rather than a set of subject areas and objectives. Harold Shane described 
a curriculum continuum as "an unbroken flow of experiences planned 
with and for the individual h;arner throughout his contacts with the 
school," and noted that implementation of this concept would eliminate 
such fixtures of present schools as failure, double promotion, special 
education, remedial work, annual promotion, dropouts, compensatory 
education, report cards, and marks/^ I see the curriculum continuum 
as a general notion to emphasize the infinite possibilities of the cur- 
riculum and to eliminate the notion of the graded, marked, standardized 
curriculum. For planning purposes it seems useful to think of a cur- 

Benson Snyder. The Htddeu Curriculum. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 
1970. pp> iii-xii. 

13 From: John Holt. How Children Fail. New York: Pitman Publishing Corpora- 
tion, 1964. p. 24. Quoted in: Ronild and Beatrice Gross. Radical School Reform. New 
York: Simon & Schuster, Inc., 1969. p. 66. 

Harold G. Shane. "A Curriculum Continuum:' Possible Trends in the 70's." Phi 
Delta Kappan 51: 389-92; March 1970. 
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riculum continuum as Shane's "Personalized Curriculum' Continuum," 
that is, as the series of learning experiences an individual has. I wor'd 
further modify the notion to the series of learning experiences within 
a particular curriculum domain, a concept to be explained shortly. 

If and as the notion of curriculum as a continuum gets accepted, 
the dominant question of schooling would become "What did you do?" 
or, even more hopefully, *'What did you learn?" rather than the present 
"What did you get?" Anyone who reads the delightful work apropos 
the latter question, Wad-Ja-Get?^ must be impressed with the massive 
evidence of the ineffectiveness and, worse, the inappropriv-teness of our 
dominant marking system. As the authors note: "From the elementary 
to the graduate level, most of the student's or the teacher's life in 
school revolves, directly or indirectly, around the grading system." 
In my judgment, it is difficut to overemphasize the stranglehold of marks 
and all they relate to in schools. It is not enough simply to develop new 
marking systems, to which sooner or later old labels will revert, for we 
have been tinkering with marks and reports for many years to little 
avail. A different conception of educational purpose must prevail and, 
with it, a different set of curriculum parameters. 

4. The school is a management center for curriculum and instruc- 
tion rather than a self-contained locus of schooling, Bruce Joyce cited, 
in his chapter for the NSSE 1971 Yearbook on curriculum, our 
past assumptions about schools and teachers as a major factor in "the 
dilemma of the curriculum field": 

By focusing on a certain kind of educational institution (the school) and 
by focusing on functionaries (teachers) whose roles have developed within the 
constraints of chat institution, the curriculum field has forced itself to operate 
within parameters so restrictive that it has been unable to develop strong, 
validated theory and it has been impotent to improve education.^^* 

Like Joyce, I would not therefore argue for abandoning the school, 
but we can see for it very different functions in the future. Probably, as 
TofHer predicts, advanced technology will make unnecessary the con- 
tinuation of mass assembly of students in schools and change markedly 
the locale of education: 

A good deal of education will take place in the student's own room at home 
or in a dorm, at hours of bis own choosing. With vast libraries of data available 

Howard Kirschenbai m, Rodney Napier, and Sidney B. Simon. Wad-Ja-Get?: 
The Gradhig Game in Amcican Education. New York: Hart Publishing Company, Inc., 
1971. p. 14. 

Bruce R. Joyce. "The Curriculum Worker of the Future." Chapter 13 in:< Robert 
M. McCiure, editor. The Curriculum: Retrospect and Prospect, op. cit.^ p. 314. 
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to him vja computerized information retrieval systems, with his own tapes and 
vjdeo unjts, his own language laboratory and his own electronically equipped 
study carrel, he will be freed, for much of the time, of the restrictions and 
unpleasantness that dogged him in the lockstep classroom." 

The independent, self-directed learner whose development is our 
goal may well be able to carry on his continued learning without the 
aid of school, although it can be hoped that some schools would always 
have resources that could be used by students of various ages. However 
learners do not become fully independent and self-directing in their 
early school years; and most will probably need the help of the school 
at least through adolescence in arranging their learning opportunities, 
and in providing many which foster the development of self-direction. 

Good schools have always sought to utilize the best resources 
available, but it is only recently that the concept of the school-without- 
walls has been dramatized by reports of the Parkway School in Philadel- 
phia and other such schools making extensive use of community 
resources. An earlier model, the community school, brought the com- 
munity into the school and served diverse functions for its citizens. 
Today the prevailing idea may be to take the school into the community, 
but what seems really needed is full recognition of the educative pos- 
sibilities of many experiences in various locales and through many 
media. A school center to coordinate educational resources is essential. 
The assumption here is that the curriculum is no longer to be planned 
ai events that occur only inside the school but, instead, wherever is 
most desirable and possible. The existence of a plan and a center for 
developing and implementing the plan seems all the more critical as 
the concept of curriculum is thus broadened. 



Curriculum Domains 

Traditionally, curriculum components have been identified as the 
disciplines, with passing attention only to the activitiej, services, and 
special programs. Yet some major goals are sought, if at all, through 
the latter. The term "curriculum area" has become so identified with 
the subject design that I find "curriculum domain" hopefully different 
and more inclusive of all learning opportunities. "Domain" defined as 
a field for thought, action, etc.," becomes in curriculum planning a field 
for thought and action relative to a single but comprehensive, major 
educational goal. Thus a curriculum domain encompasses all learning 
opportunities available to achieve such a broad goal. Materials from the 



1^ Alvin Toffler. Future Shock. New York; Bantam Books, Inc., 1970. p. 275. 
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disciplines are essential, but categories of the curriculum are created 
by goals rather than disciplines. The boundaries between domains 
remain very elastic btxause many learning opportunities, including 
entire disciplines, may serve more than one goal. For the purp<.se of 
curriculum planning, the domains may be useful ways of designing a 
curriculum for the particular population served by a single school 
center, and especially for facilitating vertical curriculum planning 
between school levels. Four broad goals are seen as setting the domains 
for most populations, although it is expected that each school district 
and center would determine its own domains. 

Personal development. Recognizing that the entire purpose of 
education may be considered as aiding the development of each person, 
the reference here is to that considerable portion of the curriculum 
seeking in many ways at all levels to aid the individual in identifying 
and serving his personal needs and potentialities. Despite periodic 
debate over whether the school should serve the 'whole child," few 
would deny that educational progress, academic and otherwise, is inex- 
tricably related to the total growth and development and well-being of 
.he child, Communication skills seem a part of this domain, as do most 
curriculum opportunities related to so-called "general education" objec- 
tives. Planning for personal development would also encompass guid- 
ance and other services to individual students; health and physical 
education; and exploratory activities that give each student many 
chances to discover interests for later specialization. 

Human relations. American educational goals have usually 
included strong emphasis on citizenship education, social welfare, 
human rights and relationships, and similar phrases encompassed here 
in the term **human relations." Certainly a continuous and essential 
goal of education in a human society, especially one which prizes 
democratic values and processes, is ever-improving human relations. 

This domain, too, includes a plethora of curriculum possibilities: 
the various areas of knowledge in the social sciences and humanities; 
languages; social interaction and organization within the schools and 
other institutions of the community; the participation of students in 
these institutions; and specific studies and skill development activities 
related to particular human relations problems within the school and 
community such as those involved in cultural and ethnic differences 
and conflicts. 

Continued learning skills. In practice much schooling has been 
preparatory to more schooling, the assumption seeming to be that the 
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more knowledge one acquires in school the better prepared he becomes 
for acquiring still more at higher levels. Beyond reading and limited 
attention to other knowledge-acquiring skills, little emphasis has been 
placed on the skills through which learners will continue to learn 
effectively outside and after school. The dramatic lessons of ever- 
increasing change are clear as to the futility of expecting individuals 
to store up during the 12 to 16 school years enough information to 
solve future problems of adjustment. Instead there is now wide 
agreement as to the school's central mission of developing lifelong 
learners — individuals who are both motivated to continue learning an<^ 
have the basic skills to do it. 

This curriculum domain includes such standard curriculum provi- 
sions as instruction in reading, listening, viewing, and speaking. It 
also includes plans as yet to be generally made for teaching more 
advanced learning skills: interviewing, inquiry, discussing, interacting; 
using various information retrieval systems, including those made 
possible by computers; analyzing issues, selecting alternatives, trying 
out ideas, and other problem-solving skills; evaluating sources and 
ideas; generalizing; and others. Especially needing emphasis in future 
curriculum planning are the learning skills related to group interaction 
and those utilizing the computer. 

Specialization. The specialization domain is even more difficult 
to categorize than the others, for depth in any of the other domains 
may become specialization for an individual. Yet American education 
clearly seeks to provide an enormously wide and varied range of oppor- 
tunities for individual students to work to some depth in the interests, 
tasks, or careers which are chosen on the bases of interest and qualifi- 
cations. Specialization for career purposes is generally delayed until 
after high school; yet many adolescents still terminate or interrupt 
their education before or upon finishing high school. Even younger 
students, in middle or perhaps elementary schools, develop strong 
interests, as in music, art, sports, and various knowledge areas, that 
can be the basis of extended instruction and independent study. Thus 
this domain includes such school areas as those traditionally classified 
as prevocational or vocational, and perhaps now as career development, 
and in addition almost any area that can be pursued in depth by the 
individual selecting it for specialization. Specialization also includes 
such cut-across learning opportunities chosen on the basis of individual 
interest as work experience, community service, or extended study in 
another school center, community, state, or nation. 

These four domains — personal development, human relations. 
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continued learning skills, and specialization— represent a classification 
of major educational goals and related learning opportunities that 
seems fairly universal. It is not assumed that each school center would 
necessarily have curriculum plans within each of these domains, nor 
that additional domains cannot or should not be developed. The essen- 
tial idea is to have a broader grouping of curriculum opportunities 
than in the traditional division of schooling into the disciplines and 
the nondisciplines. Such a broader grouping gives the basis for more 
functional and vertical planning and wider involvement of the persons 
concerned. It also should ensure the wiser selection of subjects and 
subject content. 

The Curriculum Plan 

Before describing in further detail the processes of curriculum 
planning as they should be, certain concepts should be reviewed. 
CurrtcuUnn is viewed throughout this paper as the planned program of 
learning opportunities to achieve broad educational goals and related 
specific objectives for an identifiable population served by a single 
school center.. The planned program is arranged within categories just 
described as cnrrkulmn domains. The curriculum plan is an advance 
arrangement of learning opportunities designed to achieve a set of 
objectives for particular learners; usually it would be appropriately 
developed for a single curriculum domain, although it could be utilized 
for seeking several goals simultaneously. Generally it is written, but as 
a set of tentative agreements reached by a group of planners for achiev- 
ing a set of objectives formulated for a particular group of learners. 
The complete plan includes, in addition to its objectives, three essential 
elements of the curriculum system: curriculum design, curriculum 
implementation, and curriculum evaluation. 

Curriculum planning, then, embraces the various functions 
involved in the choice of educational goals and curriculum domains, 
and V ithin each domain the choice of objectives, curriculum designs, 
instructional modes, and evaluative procedures calculated to best attain 
the goals. Planning must properly assess the various bases from which 
goals are chosen; weigh the impact of external forces and variables; 
determine the possibilities of the internal ones of design, instruction, 
and evaluation; review feedback from the curriculum plan during its 
implementation and evaluation; make changes as indictated and pos- 
sible; and study evaluative data about the progress of learners on 
the continuums, replanning the various elements as the data indicate. 
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The task is formidable, and the most one can do in further describing 
it is to indicate some highlights and possibly innovative ideas hopefully 
meriting later discussion and exploration. 

The Role of Students 

About the only decision in curriculum planning which has to be 
made for students rather than with or by them is that of the broad 
goals and domains which define the scope of the curriculum. These 
decisions are essentially political ones determined by legislatures, boards 
of education, and other controlling bodies, and all the groups and 
forces which affect these decisions. Hopefully, input from students 
and adult groups representing students and data about them are power- 
ful determinants of the decisions. But whether or not a school provides 
a curriculum plan in the personal development domain is not a 
decision in which students at the public school level usually have a 
direct voice. Once this goal and domain are agreed upon at some level 
external to the student population, students should and may have many 
means for affecting decisions regarding the nature of curriculum oppor- 
tunities to be provided. 

At least two major types of participation of learners in curriculum 
planning are envisioned. One type is the involvement of students of 
appropriate maturity in decisions about the basic curriculum plan. 
Certainly high school students can and do sit in on planning groups, and 
their contributions are prized in a growing number of high schools that 
are utilizing, even if belatedly, student involvcinent. Ways must be 
found to have increased participation of younger children, perhaps 
through parent and teacher spokesmen. 

The other type of participation eissential to planning in all cur- 
riculum domains and for all learners is that of the direct consultation 
of the learner about his own personalized curriculum continuum. For 
this all-important phase of curriculum planning, there seems no sub- 
stitute for the close relationship of a teacher-counselor and the individual 
learner. Despite the use of various forms of specialized teaching in 
elementary schools, there generally remains some arrangement whereby 
each child has a teacher who is his particular advisor. Although too 
many middle schools follow the departmentalized program of the 
predecessor junior highs, many of them do utilize some form of home 
base arrangement in which each child has his own teacher-counselor. 
At the high school level similar arrangements are highly desirable. 
Galen Saylor has proposed the use of "directors of personal develop- 
ment" for this purpose: 
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Jn my opinion, every high school should have a corps of cop-quality staff 
whom I would call "Directors of Personal Development." Each of these directors 
would be fully responsible for guiding and direaing the development of a group 
ot students--hopefully not niore than 30, but, at least at the outset, considering 
the cost, perhaps more than that.^^ 

The funaions ascribed to these directors by Saylor include con- 
tinuing diagnosis and appraisal, with appropriate professional help, of 
the students' talents, capabilities, and potentialities; planning of the 
students' educational programs; supervision of students' activities; con- 
ducting tutorial seminars; and working closely with parents, community 
agencies, and other staff members involved. 

Thus, the role of the student in curriculum planning is most of all 
as a planner of his own curriculum continuum. This includes of course 
his participation in planning activities of the groups of which he is a 
member. At appropriate levels he is also a participant in decision 
making relative to the total curriculum plan of the school. In my 
opinion no single factor in curriculum planning as it should be is more 
significant and more promising of fundamental change in the cur- 
riculum than the active involvement of learners in determining their 
own curricula, with the fullest and wisest possible counsel of responsible 
adults. 



Role of the School Community 

Each of my fcjr assumptions about curriculum planning as it 
should be points to new roles or emphases for parents and other adults 
in th school community. As to the first— the goal of developing self- 
directing, continuing learners— the closest cooperation possible is needed 
from parents in assessing the self^lirecting potentialities and progress 
of their children and from community educative agencies in opening up 
their resources to the schools. Parent-teacher conferences will need to 
turn from questions about how Johnny is doing in school to how Johnny 
is doing at home, at the public library and museum, before the TV set, 
and on family trips. Closer cooperation of school faculties, library and 
museum staff members, TV programmers. Scout leaders. Youth Club 
directors, tour conductors, churches, and social welfare agencies may 
mean the need for boards of community education responsible for 
working out arrangements for exchange of personnel between edu- 

W^«l!.^^?i.^f9°'-x>f"^!?^ ^ "^^"^ School." The 

Humamst 31:. 12; May/June 1971. For further development of this proposal and 

&f r persona development domain, see also : William M. Alexander, J. Galen 

S5^L l^' ^'^^ ^"'^ Tomorrow. New York;- 

Hoh, Rinehart and Wmston, Inc., 1971. pp. 403-409. 
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cational agencies as well as planning for schedules and facilities that 
ensure widespread and round-the-clock use of all curriculum oppor- 
tunities within the community. 

As already emphasized, the active involvement of learners in plan- 
ning their own curriculum continuums should include the involvement 
of parents in understanding and assisting the selection of appropriate 
objectives and learning opportuniMes. For younger children this pa- 
rental involvement is essential in part because of learners* immature 
judgment and communication abilities, but for older children it seems 
equally critical for the desperately needed bridging of the generation gap. 

The assumption about curriculum as a continuum will never get 
into widespread practice without continuing interaction with parents 
and the public in general. Whether this is best done through continuing 
study groups on the purposes and processes of education, or through 
ad hoc groups dealing with specific problems of marking systems, and 
other aspects of pupil progress, or through parent groups organized 
around the student advisory plan, or some other means, seems a decision 
to be made within each school community. 

The account in Wad-Ja-Get? of the PTA meeting on the grading 
system at mythical Mapleton High School is a provocative discussion 
of some issues to be faced in dealing with changes in this area of vital 
concern to parents.'^ My own bias would be toward large-scale involve- 
ment of parents and others interested in discussion of educational aims 
and results. The fundamental change in orientation of education from 
subjects to be hurdled to goals to be achieved needs all the interaaion 
possible between school and home, and curriculum leaders need every 
means of communication at their disposal to bring about understanding, 
to consider reactions, and to formulate plai;> agreed upon within the 
school community. I would hope that continued interaction would 
arrive at somewhat more comprehensive plans than one for a change 
in the marking system, but without doubt the latter has to become a 
niajor consideration at some point. 

The fourth of my assumptions, regarding the function of the school 
as a management center for curriculum and instruction, in particular 
demands a realignment of community educational forces. Especially is 
there a very significant role for community people in the domains of 
human relations and specialization. Previous experience with community 
councils in these domains has been mixed as to success, but there seems 
no other adequate way to bring about cohesive approaches to these basic 
goals. Perhaps each school center should have its community advisory 

^^Sce: Kifschenbaum, Napier, and Simon, op. ctL, Chapter 12. 
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councii with competent specialists advising these groups on the many 
problems incident to opening up the curriculum to human relations 
problems and opening up the community to student participation in 
many enterprises appropriate for student learning experiences. Some 
of the following suggestions made with respect to the high school may 
have implications for schools at other levels or, especially in these days 
of cross-community busing, for the entire school district: 

1. Establish a community council for each hi^h school in a district 
that includes more than one high school. 

2. Have periodic reports made to the community council by rep- 
resentatives of the schooFs student council indicating how students 
believe the community can help the school 

3. Similarly, have reports made periodically by representatives of 
the school faculty. 

4. Use community media as fully and objectively as possible for 
reporting school programs, accomplishments, problems, and needs. 

5. Promote and service student forums on community issues. 

6. Provide maximum opportunities for high school smdents to 
participate in community activities. 

7. Cooperate in providing meaningful work experience for as 
many high school students as possible. 

8. Use community resource persons to give expert service in cur- 
riculum planning and instruction. 

9. Open the community to students who wish to use its facilities 
for independent study. 

10. Throughout the ye^ir, open the school, after hours, for adult 
education, and for recreation.'" 

Managing and Coordinating the Planning Process 

^ It is not within the scope of this paper to present a detailed systems 
approach to curriculum planning. If such an approach is really desirable, 
it needs to be worked out within the possibilities and limitations of 
each school district. Certainly it is appropriate to think of the curriculum 
as a system, that is as a set of components so related and organized as to 
attain the ends for which the system is established, and I have been 
presenting my thinking in these terms. Use of the systems concept 
offers some advantages to curriculum planners. Past eilorts to plan the 

20Wjllian, M Alexander. "The Community Can Save Its High Schools from ' 
Mediocrity." The Humanist 31: May/June 1971. -^"wis irum 
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curriculum have cended to lose sight of the integral relationship of 
objectives and learning' opportunities; in a systems approch the objec- 
tives are central in decision-making activities, including those major ones 
relating to learning opportunities. Past efforts to plan the curriculum 
have also tended to be piecemeal and fragmentary; in a systems approach 
the planners are concerned with the total process and try to utilize all 
appropriate data and deal with all relevant factors as they work out the 
steps to be taken to achieve their goals. 

Yet if a systems approach is interpreted to necessitate the creation 
of a curriculum designing unit outside the school, whether an agency 
of the district or one contraaed with by the district, I have extreme 
doubt as to its efficacy. It is the individual school center in which most 
important curriculum decisions must be made. Using all the help pos- 
sible from external sources, it is still the school faculty and students 
who must come to grips with the realities of what objeaives are real and 
attainable, what experiences are possible and fruitful, what materials 
and equipment are useful, what results are attained and not attained, and 
how to modify plans accordingly. In these planning operations at the 
school center certain principles of management and coordination seem 
most significant: 

1. As already emphasized, it is the student and his teacher- 
counselor who must make decisions regarding his progress on his own 
personalized curriculum continuum. Whatever prescriptions and pro- 
grams are available from outside sources, their choice and sequence is 
a highly individualized matter; and even vast storerooms of prescrip- 
tions and programs may not contain the really independent study guide 
that must be worked out with his teacher s help by the individual 
interested in exploring some question, hobby, issue, or task important 
to him. 

2. The teaching team — whether interdisciplinary, intradisciplinary, 
or otherwise organized — should be in position to make fundamental 
decisions regarding the scope and sequence of learning opportunities 
within the particular domain for which team members are responsible. 
Especially important are their decisions as to the instruaional modes 
they will use and when and how: individualized self-teaching, guided 
independent study, laboratory-type experience; group discussion, inquiry, 
and analysis, or combinations of these. Prior decisions, too, are critical 
at the team level; for example, a middle school team developing a 
curriculum plan in the domain of human relations must choose whether 
to use a subject design utilizing specific studies in the social sciences and 
humanities; a selection of persistent human relations problems and 
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issues; an analysis of the essential skills of human relations to be taught 
as the basis of activity and skills groups; a selection with students of 
individual interests and problems related to human relations in the 
classroom, school, or community; or others, including combinations of 
these. The decisions as to design of curriculum opportunities and imple- 
mentation through instruction ultimately anticipate the entire range of 
the domain for this population. 

3. The school faculty afd sttdent body, sometimes independently 
and sometimes working through jointly representative committees and 
councils, have many decisions to make regaiding the curriculum plan. 
Unfortunately, most such decisions have too frequently been made on a 
crisis and perfunctory basis. Processes which involve advance prepara- 
tion of f osicion papers, work of task forces, and reports of experi- 
mentation and innovation can lift the level of faculty meetings. Student 
councils, too, need the stimulation of real decisions and opportunity for 
debate and study of the issues. The level of faailty and student decision 
making can be raised by use of the curriculum domain organization of 
the curriculum, as feedback and proposals concerning dynamic goals 
replace those concerning required and elective subjects and relative time 
allotments. It can also be raised by the leadership of the curriculum 
coordinator in promoting teacher initiative and providing fr^ teacher 
colla'ooration in curriculum change, 

4, The curriculum council, as a body representing all schools, 
levels, and curriculum domains and serving as a clearinghouse for inter- 
school discussions and recommendations, remains a potent force in 
effective curriculum planning. Having helped to create one of the early 
such organizations in Battle Creek, Michigan, some 25 years ago, I am 
especially pleased to see its widespread use today and note with special 
interest its inclusion in a comprehensive treatment of a systems approach 
to curriculum renewal,^^ 

The significance many school districts attach to the work of these 
councils is illustrated by a current nine-page statement defining the 
organization and struaure of the ^'Central Curriculum Committee" in 
the Millburn Township, New Jersey, Public Schools; a summary state- 
ment describes well the general purpose and operations of such councils: 

The Central Curriculum Committee is a representative body of the ele- 
mentary, junior, and senior high school faculties which meets once each month 
to plan in-service meetings, to cunsider proposals for initiating curriculum 
projects, and to make recommendationa to the Superintendent of Schools regard- 
ing significant change ii; the curriculum. The Central Curriculum Committee is 

21 See: Feyereisen, Fiorino, and Nowak, op. cit„ Chapter 13. 
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aided in its work by commissions and subcommittees which, after intensive 
studies, make recommendations for actionr^ 

My experience with these organizations suggests that the council's 
role does need clear definition, and that the council should have a major 
role in developing broad agreements to provide a framework for plan- 
ning curriculum domains vertically for learners, from school entrance 
to exit. It also provides for the exchange between school centers of 
plans for experimentation, data as to projects under way and completed, 
and ideas for modifying goals and domains and developing new ones. 
Here too is the place to assess the potential of new curriculum projects 
and innovations for achieving the goals and contributing to the domains 
of the systems. A major problem of our early councils — the somewhat 
lethargic interest of many teachers and more parents in the curriculum — 
does not seem a drawback today. With the currently almost explosive 
interest in curriculum development, the problem may well be to main- 
tain an orderly agenda and to make continued progress in curriculum 
improvement without interruptions and lost motion from ill-considered 
administrative pressure and board action. 

This does not seem the setting in which to discuss the relationships 
of school districts, the state, the federal government, and other external 
but potent influences on curriculum planning. I see these relationships 
as having two principal bearings on the process described herein. In 
the first place, as already stated, the e;:ternal controlling bodies neces- 
sarily and actually have great influence on the setting of educational 
goals and curriculum domains. Hopefully the final determination is 
within the local school district and even the individual school center, 
but the influence of the external bodies and forces is certainly to be 
expected and tolerated or, better, capitalized upon. In the second place, 
these external forces also have powerful resources to assist in the cur- 
riculum planning-implementation-evaluation cycle, and the availability 
of these resources is one of the primary facts to be known to curriculum 
planners. Not only dollars, which are indeed determinants of the cur- 
riculum, but curriculum models, resource persons, coordinating and 
clearinghouse services, research and other reports, instructional mate- 
rials, and assessment programs are available from these sources, hope- 
fully to be used as needed rather than as enforced by fiat. 

Facilitating Curriculum rianning 

Curriculum planning will be as it should be only as curriculum 

« L.-^^o^""/^"*""! ^development Program." Millburn, New Jersey: Millburn Township 
Public Schools, undated, p. 1. (Mimeographed,) 
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leaders and school administrators in general secure and provide the 
necessary support services. I would emphasize at least six types of 
support that seem especially critical. 

1. Staff development and collaboration. Relatively few schools 
and fewer school districts have enough staff members experienced and 
qualified in the planning processes described to put these processes into 
full operation. Undoubtedly the quality of planning can be effectively 
improved through more deliberate staff development to this end. Student- 
teacher planning in the personal development domain, indeed of cur- 
riculum continuums in general, may well need to be carefully monitored 
by other teachers, counselors, and/or curriculum coordinators to help 
the novice teacher become proficient in diagnosis and prescription. Team 
planning by teachers previously accustomed to planning for their own 
classes only or by beginning teachers encounters many frustrations— 
sometimes so difficult that any real planning purposes are abandoned, 
and team teaching becomes "rum" teaching. Again, monitoring md 
helping by experienced team leaders and curriculum coordinators and 
principals may be essential to get planning off the ground. And a cur- 
riculum council does not share and disseminate, or lead in experimenting 
and innovating, by being told this is its function. In Battle Creek, as 
previously mentioned, the curriculum council was helped enormously 
by an elementary consultant who worked tirelessly with individual 
faculties and individual council members to bring about understanding 
of the council's task and cooperation in getting it done. It is the com- 
munication—and I do not mean manipulation— that goes on outside 
and in between council meetings that illuminates issues, stimulates 
discussion, and brings about the real sharing and moving forward that 
these organizations can contribute. 

Another principle to be gleaned from past experience has operated 
in many successful curriculum planning situations: the influence of 
collaboration of teachers and other staff members in innovative pro- 
grams. In Battle Creek, for example, we were involved in the program 
of the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Experimentation, and 
I am sure that there were no developments that moved curriculum 
planning forward more directly than the communication with con- 
sultants working in the several centers and the collaborative endeavors 
with teachers in other school districts. With all of the similar observa- 
tions from the consortia of the past, such as the Eight-Year Study, the 
Southern Study, the Bureau of Intercultural Education, and others, and, 
more recently, the Title III centers, it is disappointing that so many 
school districts have continued to work in isolation, or at least for their 
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teachers to be in isolation from those in other districts, frequently nearby 
ones, engrossed in the same experimentation. It is not surprising, but 
it does confirm these observations, that the Kettering I/D/E/A League 
of Cooperating Schools found great strength in the cooperation of the 
professionals in the schools leagued together across district lines: 

In a League-type situation, however, most of the "consultants" are teachers 
and principals in the schools. Thus, the innovative program is shaped by cooper- 
ation among working classroom professionals who encounter similar practical 
problems day after day. If successful, they can offer help. If failing, they can call 
for help. They know, as that much-overworked word has it, that the help will be 
"relevant" to their daily classroom experiences.-^ 

It would behoove the facilitators of curriculum planning to have 
their innovative staff members leagued with other teachers in other 
schools and even in other school districts. The isolation of an experi- 
mental group within a particular school center is inevitable as pilot 
approaches are used in the change process, but this isolation and the 
accompanying tendency to return to the norm of traditional practice can 
be overcome through the stimulus of association with other curriculum 
"pilots." 

Another essential aspect of staff development for curriculum plan- 
ning is that of preservice education. Admittedly many persons engaged 
in the education of teachers are far removed from actual curriculum 
planning processes of the schools, but many others do get involved. More 
careful definition of teams and roles within the teacher education insti- 
tutions would help not only in utilizing the specialized skills and experi- 
ences of their staffs, but in the involvement of local school planning 
processes and planners. Certainly teachers in training should have some 
specific training modules in individual student diagnosis, counseling, 
and instruction, in team planning, in planning with groups of snidents, 
and in participation in a variety of school planning groups and cur- 
riculum councils. 

2. Curriculum leadership for the school center. If curriculum 
planning is to be as major a concern of the individual school center as 
it should be. we can no longer evade the issue of providing curriculum 
leadership. I do not question the advisability of the larger district's 
having a curriculum director to lead in community involvement and 
curriculum council operation, and to provide advisement and resources 
for planning at the individual school center. Neither, however, do I 

23i/D/2/^ Annual Report, 1970. Dayton, Ohio: Institute for Development of 
Educational Activities, Inc., An Affiliate of the Charles F. Kettering foundation, 1970. 
pp. 1j-12. 
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question the absolute necessity of the individual school center's having 
on its staff, or at least sharing with a very few other schools within the 
really small district, a person with definitely specialized abilities in 
the various processes of curriculum planning. 

Most past arguments for national airriculum planning, state and 
interstate controls and compacts, and other external, centralizing 
arrangements have justified their position by the paucity of qualified 
local leadership. The turnover to industry has some of the same 
rationale. Endless debates of the past over whether the leader should 
be the principal or a curriculum coordinator, the generalist or the spe- 
cialist, have really not been on target. The crucial issue is whether the 
educational program of the school requires that some one qualified 
person be responsible for enlisting the resources, facilitating the proc- 
esses, and advising the participants in planning, implementing, and 
evaluating the program. A "No" on this question is unthinkable, and 
it is h^'gh time that the training of qualified persons and their employ- 
ment and assignment to individual school centers be accelerated. If the 
school district wishes to assign this responsibility to principals, then it 
must employ principals who have the necessary qualifications. If it is 
to be the curriculum coordinator, or one or more team or unit leaders, 
or some other position, again the problem is to identify the person with 
proper qualifications. The qualifications should include, as a minimum, 
training in group process, goal setting, team planning and teaching, use 
of instructional resources, individual counseling, curriculum theory and 
research, and community relations. Undoubtedly each controlling board 
would add to or otherwise change these qualifications to conform to the 
needs of the school district. My major suggestion is that we move toward 
providing a curriculum leader, whatever his title, for every school center, 
and focus on development of the necessary skills. 

3. Incentive funds and risk capital. One of the assets of our 
curriculum council in Battle Creek in the late forties was the nearness 
of the Kellogg Foundation and its frequent contributions of funds to 
assist in-service education and experimental programs. During the years 
since, I have observed how frequently it was only the school district 
that had some extra funds that was able to develop a new thrust in 
curriculum improvement. Change was an extra and rare luxury! Title 
III has provided many districts with risk capital, and this has helped 
greatly in many places; but the most critical aid may be the relatively 
small grants made to individual experimenters and small units within a 
school center as incentive and support for a novel but promising project. 
The inclusion of these funds in the operatin^? budget recognizes change 
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as an expeaed and desired goal of the system. Nolan Estes carried his 
experience with Title III from USOE to his superintendency in Dallas 
in the form of a "Pennies for Innovation'' fund that gives many Dallas 
teachers and principals the little extra needed for a new improvement 
effort. I read with interest a report of the Curriculum Council in Great 
Neck, New York, on its administration of a research and development 
fund. The 1969-70 report annotated 11 projects in process and listed 
22 that had been completed, with the Council's function described in 
these terms: 

The Council continues to consider, for possible recommendation to the 
Superintendent, innovative programs proposed by Building Faculty Curriculum 
Groups, individuals or groups of faculty members, students, and members of 
the community. For the purposes of implementing such recommendations, if they 
are accepted, it monitors a Research and Development Fund provided for in the 
school budget. It also receives interim reports and final evaluations of such 
projects.^^ 

This is an interesting illustration of the utilization of a coordinating 
council (in Great Neck one including representatives of administration, 
teaching faculty, and high school student body) that actively guides 
curriculum improvement efforts through both clearinghouse services and 
special fund monitorship. Placing such responsibility for incentive funds 
in the hands of a major curriculum decision-making body gives it a still 
better chance to stimulate and guide needed changes. 

Data for decision making. Too much of our curriculum plan- 
ning a the past has relied on the opinions and experiences of the 
planners, with a paucity of data on which to base decisions. The cur- 
riculd-n council I once chaired in Battle Creek had none of the data 
from Title I, III, IV, and other federally-sponsored research increasingly 
available to councils today; neither did it have the opportunity to have 
immediate feedback from closed-circuit television, or to review its own 
actions via videotape, or to have its minutes taken by tape recording and 
reproduced by instant duplication! With today's resources in technology, 
surely we can do better. 

The teacher-counselor helping his student to identify strengths and 
weaknesses and opportunities needs not only the usual cumulative record 
of the student, but much information about his learning style disability 
and ability, and preferences, as well as the full catalog of learning 
opportunities available. With computer printouts, rapid duplication 
services, and instantaneous communication facilities, counseling and the 
direction of personal development should be far less hit-and-miss than in 

2^ "Curriculum Development Council, Annual Report, 1969-70." Gicat Neck, New 
York: Great Neck Public Schools, September 30, 1970. p. 14. 
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previous decades. The team teachers need not only their records and 
recollections of the students they teach, but much data about possible 
resources in school and community for developing their domain. The 
school faculty, and the student council and interlocking councils as well, 
can be guided in decisions by reports of experimentation within and 
outtide the school, by polls of student and parent satisfaction and dis- 
satisfaction, and by recommendations based on data studied by the school 
task forces and committees. 

5. Student and community involvement. Throughout this discus- 
sion of curriculum planning as it should be, reference has been made to 
involvement, both extensive and intensive, of students, parents, and 
other adults in the curriculum planning process. It is believed that this 
more than any other change in curriculum planning may be the key to 
improved education. Successful involvement cannot be had for the 
asking, and many cautions have arisen from experiences of the past few 
years in decentralized administration, community participation, and 
student involvement developments. To me, these experiences indicate 
that changing involvement roles need to occur slowly but surely in 
particulars rather than as a dramatic overnight revolution. Granted 
that revolution may be forced upon us in some situations and that the 
time is all too short and the need very great in most, it is most of all 
important for involvement to be successful and to be ever-widening. 
If, as Macdonald told us in the NSSE Yearbook excerpt previously cited, 
the schools do not trust students, basic trust will not come through some 
overnight change in policy and organization. Small and hopefully 
peaceful confrontations, in which mutual success is experienced and 
mutual confidence is developed, would seem the proper approach. At 
the University of Florida, a continuing aaion conference with repre- 
sentation from students, faculty, and administrators was able to identify 
many students* concerns and take appropriate actions regarding them 
before tne wave of unrest hit other institutions. Might such patterns of 
joint study be the basis for more widespread student involvement? 

As to parent and community involvement, the major suggestion 
here is action by the administration to create small advisory councils 
corresponding to the curriculum domains. Whatever their title and 
number in a particular school community, it would seem highly appro- 
priate for representatives of the school community to be fully involved 
in the planning of curriculum opportunities relating to the major goals 
of personal development, continued learning skills, human relations, 
and specialization. Indeed, it is unlikely that a school center could get 
very far in planning effeaive curriculum opportunities in the human 
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relations and specialization domains without extensive cooperation from 
the community, and certainly parent and community resources help is 
needed with the other domains. 

6. Specialized services. Closely tied as curriculum planning must 
be to the mainstream of students and faculty, it does involve highly 
specialized services. In addition to the technological aid required for 
data processing and for information retrieval systems in general, the 
curriculum planning groups need much help in each step of the process. 
Even if the domains are set at another level, the school curriculum 
planning groups will need assistance in clarifying the scope of each 
domain and in extending their knowledge of the possible learning 
opportunities related to each. Specialists in each domain may need to 
be trained or recruited within the school district. The explication of 
objectives within the domain and at the level of their students' con- 
tinuums also requires much help, as school districts requiring the prep- 
aration of behavioral objeaives have found. The importance of the 
objective-learning linkage is so great that the formulation of specific 
objectives cannot be left to publishers, contractors, and exchanges. 
Even in planning their instructional modes for implementation of the 
curriculum plan, teachers will continue to need help in attaining the 
skills prerequisite to the modes I have suggested as best alternatives for 
the foreseeable future: individualized self-teaching, guided independent 
study, laboratory type experience, group discussion, inquiry and analysis, 
and combinations of these. 

And it is within the curriculum evaluation cycle that planners 
require specially expert services, for few teachers as yet have acquired 
the skills involved. If the curriculum leader cannot provide the neces- 
sary expertise, specialized services of a research end evaluation unit may 
be essential. In fact there seems much reason for such a unit to be 
established in most district curriculum offices. Whether this unit should 
be external to the curriculum organization for the purposes of inde- 
pendent audits seems to me an unnecessary question; granted that objec- 
tivity is desired in evaluation, the inextricable relationship of evaluation 
to planning is also a factor to be considered. Cannot we assume sufficient 
professional integrity to employ our own auditors, expeaing them to 
use defensible techniques, but also expeaing the immediate and full 
use of feedback from the evaluations with the aaive collaboration of 
the planners and the e valuators, if these must be different persons? 

Specialized services are essential, too, in die dissemination of cur- 
riculum plans and releases about them. Recently I have been examining 
a sampling of cTurriculum giiides — as any of us can do by visiting the 
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exhibit at the ASCD annual conference — and have been much impressed 
by the variety of materials developed within school districts and the 
relatively good quality of many. From one school district— JeflFerson 
County, Kentucky — I have even received a manual on "Curriculum 
Writing," and it seems to me to be a very good idea for the school 
distria to give its curriculum planners some minimum guidelines as to 
format and style of their written plans. Much as we may have been 
distressed by the specificity of earlier direaions for preparing lesson 
plans and statements of specific objectives, and the more recent behav- 
ioral objectives binge, the importance in curriculum planning of objec- 
tives and plans does support the need for instruction as to their 
prqjaration, so long as the quality of the plan rather than the format 
of its presentation takes priority. 

Yet my suggestion regarding dissemination has most to do with 
the need for very specialized help in writing, illustrating, and editing 
materials for use by students, parents, and community personnel. Schools 
continue to handicap their own fine aims and efforts by sending home 
poorly prepared statements and by giving students poor models of 
writing and worse communication of instructions, regulations, and plans. 
As the school center moves to openness and to involvement of the 
personnel of the community, it simply must provide specific and lucid 
statements about its aims, its programs, its needs, and its requests. Cur- 
riculum planning as it should be must be interpreted fully and well; 
probably one of the qualifications of the curriculum leader must be in 
the area of editing and writing, as well as other forms of communication. 

From Curriculum Planning As Is to As It Should Be 

Curriculum planning in our schools today ranges from being prac- 
tically nonexistent in far too many schools to incorporation of perhaps 
all I have suggested and even more in far too few. I see no shortcuts 
to closing this gap. What is needed most of all is a reaffirmation of 
faith in the learner and his teacher as the focus of planning, and in the 
potential of the individual school center as the locus of its most sig- 
nificant phases. If we can work diligently within these beliefs to develop 
the requisite services, leadership, and staff development, with a much 
fuller involvement of students and community and a much wiser use 
of technology, perhaps the millennium in curriculum planning is closer 
than it seems. Redefinition of educational goals anil curriculum domains, 
more critical use of objectives and learning opportunities, more feedback 
from trial and error, and especially more cooperative endeavor of pro- 
fessionals, citizens, and students, seem required. To secure these steps, 
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would that we could call a moratorium on anger and dissension within- 
and outside the schools; since we cannot, I propose that the Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Development and every other interested 
professional organization — and, indeed, everj^ professional — disseminate 
in every way feasible positive suggestions and aids for use of what we 
already know and what more we can discover about curriculum planning 
as it should be. This paper represents one small step by one ASCDer 
to this end. 
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